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NOTES ON JAPAN. 


By Major MorbRELLE OF THE FRENCH COLONIAL INFANTRY. 


Extracts from Notes taken during the Chinese Campaign of 1900-01. 


(From the Revue des Troupes Coloniales.) 


Translated by Lieutenant L. B. Moody, A. C. 


On the 29th of August, 1901, at 10 o’clock in the morning, we 
arrived at Nagasaki, after an excellent voyage. In port were the 
Redoutable with Admiral Pottier, the cruiser Guichen, a French gun- 
boat, an English cruiser, a Russian gunboat, four or five steamers, 
French, German, Japanese and Russian and an American transport 
coming from or returning to the Philippines. 

All the stores were closed as the Japanese had not yet recovered 
from the festivals of their ancestors, which terminate on the evening 
of the 28th, with processions, general illuminations, and the burning 
in the harbor of little boats of straw and paper. In the evening the 
city and streets were again partially illuminated, as well as the 
cemeteries on the mountain. The view of the harbor closed on all 
sides and looking out upon the ocean only through a narrow outlet 
was a very pretty sight for a holiday evening. 

I walked about shopping. Everything is high, dearer than similar 
articles in Europe. The Japanese have been spoiled by the foreigners 
coming from China with their pockets full of money. It was not so 
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with the French who had only their pay and who were obliged to econ- 
omize. So we were not hasty with our purchases. However, we did 
our buying at better prices than the others, thanks to our bright and 
jolly disposition which easily harmonized with the laughable humor 
of the natives.. ; 

Unfortunately Japan makes, especially for export, articles which 
are hardly worth being looked at. For Japanese art, although less 
exclusive than Chinese art, resides principally in the finish,—the deli- 
cacy of execution. I say less exclusive than Chinese art, for the 
Japanese know design, seek purity and harmony of lines and they have 
an idea of effects, which enables them to draw from an artistic assem- 
blage of colors and forms. 

There are two or three bazaars in Nagasaki. The counters are 
taken care of by the proprietors or clerks, and every man or woman 
has his shelf just like in the “Bon Marche.” It is very amusing to see 
the saleswomen try. to attract purchasers and call all their graces into 
play to induce them to stop at their stall. As soon as a seat is taken, 
one easily passes an hour chatting with the clerk, who spreads before 
your eyes all her treasures and seeks to interest you with “This is 
good, not dear, very nice, very pretty, etc.” 

Japan is an interesting country—pretty rather than beautiful. 
There are everywhere green islands with deep inlet waterfalls and 
picturesque scenes. The customs of the inhabitants are very curious 
and from certain points of view, that of art in particuler, this country 
offers‘to those who visit it numerous subjects worthy of observation. 

Unfortunately a stay in Japan for a foreigner becomes less and 
less agreeable each day on account of the numerous delays and vex- 
ations which attend him at every step. The Japanese, in fact, have 
become possessed of such pride, vanity, and immeasurable conceit 
that they ignore the first principles of international politeness and 
have made their country dreaded by all foreigners. 

Thus when a boat enters a harbor she is first boarded by the 
sanitary committee, which consists of five or six good men, who are 
supposed to be physicians. They are all goldlaced and have the dig- 
nity of Punches. Large glasses contribute to give them a most laugh- 
able appearance. 

You have to line up on deck to be examined by these learned pef- 
sonages—the passengers from amidship.to stern; the baggay. in the 
bow. These grave functionaries are inclined not to take any account 
of the statements of the ship’s surgeons and wish to feel the pulse of 
each passenger. However, they recoil from the unencouraging atti- 
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tude of the patients and content themselves with a perfunctory ex- 
amination. 

Then comes the boat from the custom house bringing the board 
of officers of that service, and one of them, moreover, will not quit 
the ship as long as she remains in port and will be fed and paid by her. 

Then finally come the officers (always the officer's) of the harbor 
police who, at Nagasaki, are under the orders of a vessel captain— 
the harbormaster. 

It is only after all these transactions are finished that it is possible 
to communicate with the shore. 

During the Chinese campaign, the French Red Cross had estab- 
lished a hospital at Nagasaki in a magnificent boat rented at its ex- 
pense. The sick and wounded had already received care in this hos- 
pitable establishment for some when the Japanese one fine morning 
decided that they ought to prescribe the medicine. They presented 
themselves at the hospital and addressed the director, M. de Valense: 


“But you prescribe medicine here?” 

“Certainly.” 

“The practice of medicine is forbidden on Japanese territory to 
everyone who does not have a physician’s diploma.” 

“The best of care is given to our sick by our doctors.” 

“Show us their diplomas.” 

“They are in France.” 

The affair was taken to Tokio and on account of the distance 
and the time necessary to get the diplomas the government of the 
Mikado was willing to overlook them; but ordered that one or two. 
Japanese military surgeons should be attached to the establishment 
and paid by it (naturally) to see that treatment was prescribed in a 
rational manner. , 

An energetic protest followed, which was finally decided in favor 
of our people. 

Consular jurisdiction was abolished in Japan two or three years: 
ago ; all Europeans are now subject to the local tribunals. This renun- 
ciation of power was due to the initiative of the English who in this: 
affair as in all others, considered only their personal interests and not 
the common interests of the European nations; but they were de- 
ceived by this maneuver, as they were the first victims. 

In fact, starting on the assumption that the powers would never 
submit to local jurisdiction, they conceived the idea of renouncing 
consular jurisdiction, hoping thereby to gain the goodwill of the 
Mikado without running any risk. 
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The powers, in their turn, seeing England setting the example, 
decided the question was not worth incurring the ill-will of Japan 
to the great advantage of Albion, who, on the contrary, would be the 
most affected by the new order of things on account of her numer- 
ous interests. The proposition of Great Britain was, therefore, ac- 
cepted. 

Actually, it is impossible for a European to secure justice. The 
consuls are without power and the least matter has to be taken to 
the legation, which transmits it to the Japanese minister. The entire 
nation is combined against the foreigner for whom fair play is un- 
known. It is possible to see the time when the powers will be obliged 
to revoke their decision. 

To the numerous vexations inflicted by the Japanese may be added 
the interdiction against taking photographs. An inoffensive tourist 
who walks out with his apparatus is sure to be apprehended in a little 
while and to see his outfit confiscated; to say nothing of a large fine 
and possibly imprisonment. 

Photographers are accused of trying to steal the secrets of de- 
fense; you take a busy street with its crowd of natives and you do 
not think you are doing anything indiscreet; but the wise Japanese 
has seen through your design, and looks much further than that 
street, that market is only a pretense he irrevocably proves to you 
that your camera is trained on a work that crowns or is supposed to 
crown a mountain some dozens of kilometres away. You cannot 
reply to such arguments and so say nothing. 

Sometimes in the country you find yourself face to face with a 
sign like this: “Expressly forbidden to take any picture, drawing, 
sketch or note in the military zone.” 

Nothing remains but to define the military zone, and there is the 
rub; the sharp Japanese takes good care not to define it and so is 
able to give free rein to his fancy to the detriment of strangers. 

If you conceive the idea of jotting down in your note book the pur- 
chase of half a dozen pair of socks, do not let yourself be surprised 
in that work dangerous to the liberty of Japan; the slant eyes that 
watch will see the attempt and you will not escape the vengeance of 
the law. 

The Japanese have a great love of cleanliness, which especially 
appeals to the traveler coming from the middle kingdom, for the 
Chinese ignore the very existance of this virtue of prime necessity. 
The natives generally take two baths each day, one in the morning 
upon rising and the other in the evening after the completion of the 
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day’s work. Even near the cities themselves some kilometres in the 
country it is not rare to see a whole family about six in the evening 
making their ablutions pell mell in front of their house. In the 
cities, without doubt by order of the police, these cares of the person 
are taken in the houses themselves in the rooms not looking out upon 
the street. When you enter a store shortly after opening you often 
see behind a light screen father@mother and children taking theit 
baths in a sort of wooden tub. 

Upon the subject of modesty, despite the regulations of the po- 
lice, the mass of the Japanese population continues to have altogether 
peculiar views. Life completely in common, the cohabitation and 
absolute mixing of the two sexes, without any distinction and in a cli- 
mate which requires very light clothing, have created in Japan a state 
of mind which is very original and which is not nearly destroyed. 

Thus one of my traveling companions, walking in the outskirts of 
Nagasaki, saw, in a beautiful pool in the cool shade a young girl tak- 
ing a bath in the simplest costume. Following her example he dis- 
robed and plunged into the refreshing pool at a respectful distance 
from the young nymph. Just as our bather was coming out of the 
water in nature’s garb, he heard cries of fright and saw the girl run- 
ning towards him, and presently he removed a venomous insect that 
had settled upon her. Then the two young people set to rubbing the - 
part of the body bitten by the bug (without the slightest embarras- 
ment manifesting itself on the: part of the young girl). 

One sees that such customs, such laxity, that the population ex- 
periences difficulties in adapting itself to the requirements of civilza- 
tion and refuses to adopt the habits and even the clothing of the Eu- 
ropean. Thus, and they are indeed unfortunate, the coolies whose 
work consists in drawing a little cart at the liveliest pace are required 
by the regulations to wear in the performance of their duties a com- 
plete suit: short trousers, coat and even waitscoat. ‘This ridiculous 
outfit hinders them in running and when they are in the country 
they do not have the least scruples about taking off their clothes; but 
let them see an agent of the police in the distance and they hasten to 
re-don their uniform. 

Our laws, our customs our institutions and our conventions in 
Europe are indeed far from perfect; but as the preceeding examples 
prove, it is impossible to imagine without having seen it to what a 
ridiculous excess their application may be carried by a people who 
understand neither their spirit, nor their letter. 

Japan was admitted as a great power at the congress which con- 
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cluded peace with China. It was a rational thing to do for the 
Japanese troops had followed the Russian troops very closely to the 
Petchili; they had lent very considerable aid to the defense of the 
concessions, aside from taking a large part in all the operations which 
marked the campaign. Japanese interests in the extreme East are 
very considerable and it would not have been politic not to have 
recognized them. Besides, this ygung empire has entered resolutely 
on the road to civilization and has made common cause with the 
western nations completely. It would not have been possible to re- 
ject her from the concert of the civilized nations. The ambition of 
the Japanese, blinded by their recent success, which they do not bear 
with good grace, increases every day. It is becoming excessive and 
consequently dangerous to the peace of the world. 

The Japanese will not pardon the European diplomacy which in 
1894, prevented them from completely reaping the fruits of their 
victory over the Chinese. Their hatred and fury is turned especially 
against the Russians whom they hold, not with some appearance of 
reason, responsible for the opposition to their pretentions. They 
would not hesitate at the present hour* to throw themselves into a 
conflict if they thought the situation which they occupy, or rather 
the situation which they aspire to occupy in the far East was 
menaced. A war against a western power would be very popular in 
Japan, where it would arouse enormous enthusiasm. In fact, this 
warlike people aspire only to measure themselves. with a serious army 
and seek an occasion to prove their worth. 

Japan pretends to nothing less than a hegemony over all the 
peoples of the yellow race. Being the first to enter on the road to 
civilization, she has declared herself to be the natural educator of 
her brothers in the East, and with that in view she urges China to 
accept her services. We must recognize that upon this terrain Jap- 
anese diplomacy habitually maneuvers and that its influence, at the 
court of Pekin, despite the unfriendliness which separates the two 
nations, has made very serious progress since the last war and that it 
has often fought victoriously against the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
The Mikado: has recently renewed diplomatic relations with Siam, 
thus affirming his intention of uniting all the peoples of the yellow 
race, and seeking every occasion to make the propaganda ring with 
the idea of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 

He recognizes then as opposed to his designs on the north of 


*These notes were taken in September, 1901. 
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China; Russia who does not intend to abandon the prepondering situ- 
ation which she has acquired in Manchuria, Corea, and on the Petchili, 
and in the south, France which possesses a vast and rich Indo-Chi- 
nese empige. 

As an immediate objective, Japan wishes to take possession ot 
Corea and prevent any other power, Russia in particular, from fore- 
stalling her. The. political situation between St. Petersburg and 
Tokio was much strained in the spring of 1901 on the subject of the 
Corean empire, and war was even feared. The Japanese officers, let- 
ting their uneasiness show in spite of themselves, continually asked 
the French officers if in case of conflict they would aid their allies. 
Our magnificent expeditionary corps had made such an impression 
that its eventual co-operation in a war could not help troubling their 
minds. 

Following the example of Russia who has taken Port Arthur; of 
England, who is installed at Wei Het Wei; and of Germany, who 
occupies Kiao Chou, ready to make a main base on the Shantung, 
Japan has for a long time cast her desires towards Fo Kien and in 
the course of the last campaign she has manifested on several oc- 
casions her wish to possess Foo Chou or Amoy. 

All the attempts made by the government of the Mikado to leave 
troops at these points have met with such opposition on the part of 
the powers that they had to be abandoned. 

In order to'justify their claims to Foo Chou and Amoy, the Jap- 
anese point out that they have more than 15,000 citizens at each of 
these points. Now, let us see how these citizens were recruited. 
Since the taking possession of Formosa by Japan, the constant in- 
crease in the taxes has forced thousands of Chinese to leave the 
island, who have returned to their original homes that is to say Foo 
Chou or Amoy. The government of Tokio declares all of these to 
be fugitives. One will not be astonished that these arguments have 
had little weight with the powers who have not seen fit to recognize 
a nationality thus imposed. 

Formosa has given nothing but trouble to the Mikado. The 
island is not nearly subdued, the expenses occasioned by the occupa- 
tion are heavy and the revenues are very small. This possession is, 
therefore, far from satisfying the appetite of the empire of the Rising 
Sun. Moreover, Japan has a surplus population. It is necessary to 
find outlets for her people, who are crowded to the limit on her terri- 
tory, and this necessity makes her dangerous to her neighbors. 

In what direction will the Japanese people be most likely to direct 
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their rising ambitions? It is to be feared towards Tonkin, for that is 
the side where they hope to encounter the least resistance. Numer- 
ous Japanese agents have overrun Indo-China and they have recog- 
nized its wealth and its future. It is said that our easterngempire has 
attracted the attention and aroused the cupidity of the government of 
Tokio. 

It is permissable to believe that our colony runs only a relative 
danger so long as the Mikado remains isolated, for, in spite of its 
distance from France, to take possession of Indo-China would de- 
mand a more considerable effort than Japan on account of its financial 
resources is in a condition to undertake. Besides the internal situa- 
tion, always complicated, does not leave her complete freedom in 
the disposition of her forces. Russia has even more to fear from 
the rise of Japan than we have and her first care would be to come 
to our aid. The question has a different aspect if Japan can 
find an ally who can give her financial support. England seems 
especially designed to fulfill this role. An enemy of Russia, whose 
continued growth frightens her rival, France, all of whose advantages 
are distasteful to her, she makes her interests accord with her senti- 
ments in opposing the adversaries of bellicose Japan who desires to 
measure herself with a European power and who feels the need of 
expansion in order to give free play to her latent activity. 

Does the Japanese army and navy represent a force sufficient to 
justify the undisguised ambitions of the young empire of the Rising 
Sun? 

The Japanese soldier is naturally brave, for he belongs to a war- 
like race who consider the profession of arms as the most noble and 
who hold it in the greatest honor. The organizers of the Japanese 
army have, therefore, found in their country an element of the great~ 
est importance which has permitted them, thanks to the remarkable 
qualities of assimilation possessed by their ‘race, to rapidly organize 
a respectable force. 

But should we attribute to that army such extraordinary value as 
is willingly recognized by the English, who are seeking an alliance 
with the Mikado? That would be an exaggeration. In fact, it must 
be remembered that the Japanese have never fought anyone except 
the Chinese, that is to say, a people utterly lacking in military worth 
and totally ignorant of the art of war. They have, therefore, been 
able to develop and place in execution plans of battle calculated on 
Napoleonic examples. For upon the battlefield itself, although they 
do not lack military aptitude, they follow to the letter the recognized 
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principles of Europe, but they do not seek to understand the spirit of 
them. Upon the field of battle, the general immediately seeks in his- 
tory a situation resembling the one with which he has to deal, then 
he conforms strictly to the tactics used by the victor in the battle he 
has chosen for an example. 

One will easily see that while such proceedings may be able to 
succeed against the Chinese inert and constantly on the defensive, 
they would have less chance of success against an active and maneu-~ 
vering enemy. Besides, it has been noticed in the course of the last 
campaign that the Chinese, who never awaited the assault of Euro- 
pean troops, not only did not retire without opposing resistance be- 
fore the Japanese but often even took the offensive against. Ap- 
parently they feared them less than the soldiers of other nations. To 
sum up, an excellent soldier, a well organized army; but one whose 
chiefs have not yet shown that they have completely assimilated the 
principles of war. , 

The fleet is powerful as to individual ships; it has great homogen- 
ity and perfectly equipped units of combat; its fittings are well chosen 
and its officers are given a certain amount of instruction. But one 
cannot make a corps of well instructed and experienced maritime 
officers having the traditions, the taste for the sea by a simple decree. 
The maritime disasters so frequent on the coasts of Japan and for . 
which Japanese ships are nearly always responsible on account of 
their bad mistakes in maneuvering, do not indicate great professional 
ability on the part of their commanders. Even if it is difficult to 
handle a single ship it is still more difficult to command a squadron 
and the Japanese, who also upon the sea have fought only the Chinese, 
have not given a fair sample of what they might be able to accomplish. 

Should we conclude from these considerations that the Japanese 
army and navy does not constitute a formidable force? By no 
means. It is necessary, on the contrary, to give the most careful con- 
sideration to these newcomers, who may be able to change the course 
of events in the Orient. We, in particular, who have vital interests 
in Indo-China, should pay the greatest attention to the military affairs 
of Japan; but in this connection it seems to me that we should con- 
sider the dithyrambic interests of the English press concerning the 
future allies of Great Britain. 

The political situation in Japan is not free from trouble. The 
continual state of ferment, which reigns in many of the cities and in 
various parts of the Empire, requires the permanent presence of 
strong garrisons. For we must not believe that all the Japanese are 
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of the opinion that every thing is for the best in their country. The 
malcontents are numerous in the empire of the Rising Sun; and the 
continual increase of the taxes keeps burning the spirit of revolt 
which may burst forth at any moment. Many of the people do not 
look with favor upon the blind copying and adoption of Western 
customs, a foolish and unreasonable course in the face of self-justify- 
ing progress, and long for the ancient manners and customs. How- 
ever, the government of the Mikado, thanks to its own self respect, 
thanks to the chivalry of its people, triumphs easily over the diffi- 
culties it encounters in its exercise of power; it enjoys a real au- 
thority. The Japanese, in fact, have a great national pride which is 
their principle reserve force, and it is only necessary to flatter this 
sentiment to set on fire the passions ot the population. The govern- 
ment does not fail to make use of this powerful lever in the interests 
of its designs. The press, which has great influence over the masses. 
is a great aid and it habitually serves to direct public opinion. 

Unfortunately for some time a general tendency to arouse the 
people against the foreigners has been noticed; the results of this 
dangerous proceeding are not difficult to foresee and some of them 
are already felt. A terrible financial crisis awaits Japan. This peo- 
ple have wished to follow too rapidly the path of reform. They have 
followed servily the western powers and have even wished to surpass 
them with taking account of the fact that the latter have behind them 
the reserves accumulated during centuries. It is probably in this bad 
state of finances that we have to seek to find the reasons which, up 
to the present time, have prevented the Japanese from hurling them- 
selves upon the Russians, to drive whom out of Corea and to establish 
themselves as masters of that country they so ardently desire. Actu- 
ally, in fact, the advantage at least at the beginning of operations, 
would be with the Japanese, the Trans-Siberian is not completed ; the 
Boxer movement by destroying part of the track has delayed the 
achievement and the Russians would find great difficulty in bringing 
reinforcements into the theatre of operations. 

On the sea the Japanese fleet is also much more powerful than her 
rival. How then has the government of the Mikado been able to 
resist the temptation to provoke a conflict? For the support of the 
army and navy draws heavily on the budget, and these two instru- 
ments of war are ready to fall in line. On the other hand it would be 
a very good opportunity to detract the attention of the people, who 
are commencing to murmur and to fill up the budgetry deficit by 
means of fruitful operations. We can only find an explanation of 
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this hesitation in the statements of the Russians who pretend that the 
force of their adversaries is much more apparent than real. The 
financial situation in Japan will not permit her to undertake a general 
mobilization or to maintain a long war; on the other hand, the effec- 
tives available for a fight to a finish would be seriously diminished 
by the necessity of leaving large garrisons at home to mairitain order. 

During the campaign in China the Japanese papers were very 
naturally full of nothing but praises and eulogies for their troops. All 
the battles were won by them, even if they had not taken any part in 
the fight at all. Each sheet sought to outdo its rivals, and the articles 
about the feats of the sons of the Rising Sun were not always free 
from interest. One day, among other things, this appeared, “Our men 
make an excellent showing compared with the armies of the Euro- 
pean powers; they take part in the national games and in particular 
in wrestling, in which, as always, they occupy the first rank for vigor 
and address.” A slightly exaggerated assertion, as a thousand ex- 
amples, which do not lack humor in the presence of the above prove. 
Thus, to cite one of them, a bandit arrested one day by a Japanese 
patrol of eight men, took advantage of a moment of carelessness on 
the part of his immediate neighbor to disarm him and by blows of 
the butt laid out the eight yellow Hercules and escaped. 

In the course of the campaign, the Japanese were on the lookout 
for plunder; they soon recognized the good places and always made 
without hesitation for the banks and pawn shops. They made com- 
mon property of everything that they could carry away, and ship 
after ship carried away to Japan the spoils of pillage. Thus Li- 
Hung-Chang was able to reply with reason to the envoys: “If I only 
had all that the Japanese and Russians have taken away from us I 
would be able to pay all your indemnities with ease.” 

However, the diplomatic Japanese has been able rather easily to 
win the confidence of the Chinese government; she has known how 
to bring into play the similarity of races and has had the Japanese 
accepted, at least in principle as the natural protectors and educators 
of the Celestial Kingdom. The emperor of China has even written 
a letter to the Mikado in which he expresses his recognition, of the 
conduct of Japan and her troops during the war and compares it 
with that of the great powers. He adds that Japan appears to him 
to be the best example to follow in entering upon the road to reform 
and that he would be happy to secure from his old neighbor all the 
advice which he would need in the new course which he has chosen. 

French influence is not very considerable in Japan; it is even on 
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the decrease; we, the first military educators of this people, and not 
the worst, have been placed in that role by the Germans. We do 
not see there the result of a reasonable appreciation by the Japanese 
of our qualities and merits and those of our rival. The small people 
always turn towards strength and the prestige of a victory always 
brings them in the train of the conqueror. Japan has not escaped this 
law. 

Following this line of thought, the campaign in China will produce 
happy results. For our methods of fighting and our tactics have been 
observed with the greatest care and they have been unanimously de- 
clared superior to all the others. The value of our soldier, his in- 
struction and his military education have been recognized in a most 
gratifying manner, just as our organization has been admired by 
everyone. So the Japanese, always on the watch for something pro- 
gressive and anxious to instruct themselves and profit from perfect 
examples every day, spoke of sending to France a large military com- 
mission and of asking the government to admit a certain number of 
officers into our schools. 








A STUDY OF ATTACKS UPON FORTIFIED 


HARBORS.* 


In making the following study of certain: attacks upon fortified 
harbors is was my object to make an analysis of each campaign, 
and of them all collectively, in order to attempt to derive well 
grounded conclusions as to future wars. 

It is a fact inspiring confidence in tactical conclusions resulting 
from historical study, that although the deductions presented in 
this paper was completed before the outbreak of the present war 
in the East, nevertheless the operations there have not at all 
shaken them. 

By studying the history of a number of attacks upon fortified 
harbors at various periods in the past we may see the direction 
that progress is taking, and precisely as artillerymen observe the 
course of a ship and then, predicting her position at a given in- 
stant, aim and fire a gun with reasonable accuracy; so, by an 
observation of the battles of the past we may expect before a war, ° 
to predict within limits the tactical methods which will be adopted 
tu the ships, guns and defences to be employed. At least, if we 
cannot go very in this way, there seems no other in which 
we can go further. 

It may be well to say in the beginning that, after studying the 
operations described and making an abstract of the various ac- 
counts of each, a slow progressive change in the tactics of the 
past seemed sufficiently apparent to indicate grounds for making 
a correct forecast as to future tactics. 

From both the successful and unsuccessful attacks which we 
shall review it will be apparent that fortified harbors are properly 
attacked only by joint operations of the army and navy, and we 
shall see several examples both of the points which must be ob- 
served and those which must be avoided in order to secure success. 

I shall begin by drawing attention to former operations about 
Cartagena, United States of Colombia. This place is selected for 
two reasons. First, there has been a series of attacks there 


*Reprinted by permission from proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute. 
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of which the first was over three hundred years ago and we may 
trace the development of tactics on both sides upon the ground 
with much profit. Secondly, it is of interest because the imper- 
fect government of the country and the strategic situation of 
the harbor with relation to the Panama canal combine to render it 
a position which any great power operating in the Caribbean may 
find it desirable to hold in alliance with Colombia. It is therefore 
entirely within the range of possibility that the locality may be- 
come one of naval importance, as it has been in the past. ~ 

As is seen from the map, the city occupies a lew level site di- 
rectly on the ocean, where the surf breaks heavily on the sea front 
of the fortifications. To the north and east the beach stretches 
for miles with a shallow lagoon a few yards behind it, and to the 
south and west is the magnificent harbor with from 8 to 12 
fathoms of water, 10 miles long by 3 to 5 miles wide. The har- 
bor is protected by the island of Tierra Bomba which forms a 
breakwater with an entrance around each end. The northern en- 
trance, Boca Grande, is wide but has shoaled by nature and by 
artificial means so that for centuries the main entrance has been 
at the southern end of Tierra Bomba by Boca Chica, which is 
narrow, crooked and easily defended. 

On the land side the isthmus between the lagoon and the 
harbor forms the main approach to the city and is controlled by 
the fort of St. Lazar and the lofty hill of La Popa crowned by a 
heavily built nunnery. It may be perceived at once how many 
reasons, military and others, led the beseigers in the past to 
consider an early and successful surprise of La Popa as most 
desirable. 

The city of Cartagena was founded in 1532 upon a fine harbor 
site and speedily acquired great importance from its commanding 
situation with regard to the commerce of the Carribean. It 
is near the Magdalena river, which is the great line of trade to 
the interior of Colombia, and a canal was cut from a point near 
Cartagena to the river, so that Cartagena became the seaport for 
the river trade. 

Further, the position of Cartagena with reference to the trade 
winds and the geography of the Carribean was such that the west 
coast trade crossing the isthmus at Panama, together with the 
Atrato river trade, had to work up under the lee of the land as far 
as Cartagena before it could venture to head off shore to make for 
the Florida straits. Similarly the trade to Europe from east of 
Cartagena touched there because it was the last point on the coast 
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at which the trade winds permitted a call before starting for 
Havana. 

Thus all the commerce of Spain with the north and west 
coasts of South America and the west coast of Mexico was cen- 
tered at Cartagena, and its wealth became enormous. 

The first attack on Cartagena to be examined was that by Sir 
Francis Drake in 1586. Drake had been urging Queen Elizabeth 
to attack the Spanish Dominion over seas for several years, but 
without success until 1585, when captured despatches revealed to 
her beyond a doubt the King of Spain’s intention of attacking 
England. Thereupon she directed Drake to set out, and he did 
so in September, 1585. His plan of campaign, as shown in papers 
by himself and his companions, was as sound as if he had studied 
strategy from a book. He proposed by attacking the principal 
centres of Spanish commerce in the West Indies to capture their 
treasure fleets, as he had done before, and to divert from Spain 
to England the stream of tribute upon which Spain relied to 
prosecute her intended attack. 

The expedition as organized on leaving England in September, 
1585, consisted of 29 ships and pinnaces, the largest of 600 tons 
and the smallest of 40 tons, 1,300 mariners and ten companies of 
soldiers ; the whole force of about 2,300 men being commanded by 
Admiral and General Sir Francis Drake, with Martin Frobisher 
as Vice-Admiral, and Christopher Carleill as Lieut. General, com- 
manding the soldiers. After capturing Santiago in the Cape de 
Verdes and San Domingo in Hispaniola, and putting them to ran- 
som, the expedition sailed for Cartagena where it arrived February 
11, 1586. The town had received notice of his impending arrival 
both from Seville and from San Domingo, and made prepara- 
tions, although the vast fortifications now there were not built 
until later. 

Drake himself was his own pilot, since he failed in capturing 
any local fishermen, and he had to rely on his experience there in 
his freebooting days when he took shelter in the harbor from a 
gale and defied the efforts of the city to drive him out. 

The Spaniards had collected a force of 50 lancers, 450 harque- 
bussiers, 100 pikemen, 20 negro musketeers and 400 Indian bow- 
men, over One thousand in all. There were also two galleys in 
port as guardships, manned by 150 harquebussiers. 

Only the city itself was fortified, except that where Pastellillo. 
now stands an outlying fort controlled the entrance to the inner 
harbor. This harbor is now silted up, but then a chain under the 
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guns of the fort prevented ingress to it. A peninsula running 
south from the city reached down to Boca Grande and formed the 
breakwater both to the inner and the outer harbor. Across the 
neck of this peninsula ran a stone breastwork armed with five 
heavy guns and defended by 300 men. The port guard ship with 
II guns and 400 small-arm men lay in the inner harbor upon the 
flank of any approach along the peninsula. 

Drake proceeded with despatch. He ran at once through the 
Boca Grande and took up a position in the entrance to the Sur- 
gidero which left the Spaniards in doubt as to his intentions, and 
as at that day they were already manana people they probably 
showed no great activity in any direction. After dark, on the day 
of arrival, Carleill and his soldiers were put ashore just inside the 
Boca Grande and marched along on the edge of the surf, until they 
were near the breastwork, when they entered the surf. The cause- 
way they used was obstructed with poisoned stakes as chevaux 
de frise and 500 Indians in the marsh on their flank annoyed them 
with arrows, but nothing checked them. 

As the noise of their encounter was heard by the English ships, 
their pinnaces (light craft) attacked the obstructed entrance and 
endeavored to force their way through, but the fire of 16 guns 
from the fort, the narrow shoal, and the chained fairway pre- 
vented passage. Indeed this attack was merely a diversion. As 
the water attack developed, the troops continued to advance and 
-coming under the flanking fire of the galleys they bore off into 
the surf where they were sheltered by the swell of the land. On 
reaching the stone breastwork with its heavy guns, about dawn 
it was found not to reach all the way to the sea, yet the gap was 
-closed by a flimsy improvisation of barrels filled with earth. 
These were quickly torn down and for a few minutes there was a 
furious hand to hand encounter in which, like Homer’s heroes, the 
leaders sought each other and crossed weapons. The Englishmen 
had longer pikes and they wore steel armor, while the Spaniards 
had adopted cotton quilted jackets on account of the climate, and 
soon the Spanish leaders were killed and the English entered the 
city gate with the fleeing Spaniards. Although the streets were 
trenched and barricaded, there was little further resistance. The 
galleys were burnt by their escaping crews, and Drake in full pos- 
session put the town to ransom. 

He had apparently hoped to hold the place permanently as a 
base from which to disorganize the whole commerce and finance 
-of Spain, but the yellow fever came on board months before he 
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sighted Cartagena, indeed, before he was half way across the 
ocean, and now, what with pestilence and the capture of three 
great cities, Drake could muster only seven hundred men fit for 
duty. So it was decided not to retain Cartagena. 

It may be added that at each of the four fortified cities and 
roadsteads captured by Drake in this campaign, Santiago, San 
Domingo, Cartagena and St. Augustine, the plan of attack em- 
ployed the army as the principal agent while the fleet took a 
very minor part in the actual fighting. 


THE FrReNcH CAPTURE OF CARTAGENA IN 1697. 


Baron de Pointis, a commodore in the French navy, had long 
wished to conduct a privateering enterprise in the West Indies, 
and the King, through the Ministry of Marine, had agreed to lend 
ships, men and ammunition in return for a share of the profits. 
However, nothing could be done until 1696 when the Toulon fleet 
came to Brest and was there put out of commission, releasing 
ships and men for De Pointis. Subscriptions for stock were 
thereupon opened to the public, and it was being rapidly sold ~ 
when peace was conciuded with Savoy. The public took this to 
indicate that a general peace must be near at hand, and sales of 
stock ceased. Thus the size of the expedition had to be curtailed 
to suit the funds in hand, and in October, 1696, the fitting out of 
the squadron began. 

On January 6, 1697, the expedition was ready except for a large 
convoy of arms and provisions shipped at Rochelle, but whose 
arrival was prevented by the difficulties of the blockade. Just 
as De Pointis was resolving to sail and pick up his stores in 
order to get off before peace should balk him and waste his in- 
vestment, the flotilla arrived, and the following day, eluding the 
blockade, he was off. 

At the time the expedition was resolved upon, in September, 
1696, a letter was sent to Du Casse, Governor of Hayti, inform- 
ing him that De Pointis was going out with 7 ships, a galliot and 
2 flutes with 2,000 men as a landing force to capture some coast 
town, and that the King desired all the resources of the colony 
should be employed to aid the expedition, and that it was hoped 
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not less than 1,000 or 1,200 men would be ready to accompany De 
Pointis immediately upon his arrival. 

It will be well to sketch here the characters of De Pointis and 
Du Casse, who took a great share in the campaign. 

De Pointis had courage, experience and professional skill. He 
was capable of forming a great plan and adhering to it, but he 
was vain, with an idea of his own merits so great as to prevent his 
perceiving those of others. He had so great a private stake in this 
expedition that its advancement became a dominant passion, im- 
properly influencing his public conduct. 

Du Casse never forgot that his first duty was towards the State 
and put public matters befort his own affairs. He was always 
ready to acknowledge the good work of others. No misfortune 
ever found him without resources. His failures gave him reputa- 
tion as well as his successes. 

In January, 1697, Du Casse was ordered to assemble and main- 
tain all the filibusters of the colony until February 15, when De 
Pointis was expected. It was a difficult task that was set him, as 
the filibusters were restive under enforced idleness, and De Pointis 
did not arrive on time. Much diplomacy was shown by Du Casse 
in holding the filibusters together. 

De Pointis arrived at Cape Haitien on March 1 and found that 
certain regular forces he relied on had gone back to France. On 
March 16, De Pointis and Du Casse met for the first time and he- 
gan their quarrels, which lasted through the expedition. De 
Pointis was angry that only 1,200 filibusters and colonists had 
been assembled, and accused the governor of seeking to delay the 
expedition, declining to accept the explanation that the colony 
could not be stripped of men. Thus the expedition was only 
about half as strong as had been planned before leaving France. 

Du Casse, as the Governor of the Colony, felt obliged to pro- 
tect the interests of his filibusters, and there was much haggling 
over the terms for sharing the booty. De Pointis soon offended 
the filibusters, and Du Casse thought that only by going in com- 
mand of them himself could he assure their good service. He 
wrote to the Ministry that as his orders did not forbid him to 
leave the colony, he felt obliged to go, however distasteful to 
himself, as otherwise the colonial forces would be unmanageable 
by De Pointis, and the best defense of the colony would be by 
making the expedition as great a success as possible. In fact, 
De Pointis soon perceived that Du Casse’s services were essential ; 
for when a riot occured among the filibusters which De Pointis 
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coul® not quiet, it yielded immediately to Du Casse. Neverthe- 
less, although Du Casse was the Governor of the Colony and the 
senior naval officer, excepting De Pointis, and joined a great repu- 
tation to exceptional experience in the West Indies, yet De Pointis 
refused him any adequate command in the fleet, and he went as a 
volunteer in charge of the colonial forces. 

The expedition finally anchored off ‘Cape Tiburon to select a 
point of attack. Du Casse preferred Porto Bello, as the Spanish 
treasure ships were likely to be there or on their way to Cartagena, 
but De Pointis preferred Cartagena for reasons connected with the 
trade winds and the amount of provisions on board. 

At last they sailed, and anchored 15 leagues to windward of 
Cartagena on April 6, 1697. Contrary winds detained them here 
a week, and the time was spent in perfecting the organization. 

In the home squadron there were seven large ships carrying 464 
guns and 2,950 men, besides frigates carrying 136 guns and 800 
men and a couple of light craft. The filibuster squadron com- 
manded by Du Casse included 8 ships of moderate size, besides 
some smaller ones. Du Casse provided 170 soldiers from the gar- 
rison of Hayti, 110 colonists, 180 negroes and about 650 filibusters. 
Thus there were in all about 4,000 men, including 110 officers, 2,100 
seamen, 1,950 soldiers and 55 marine infantry. The troops were 
organized in 6 battalions, and a battalion of 400 blue jackets made 
a seventh. This was a great reduction upon the original plans 
which provided 5,000 men for landing. De Pointis had originally 
contemplated landing on the open beach to windward and getting 
in rear of the city, but with his reduced force this was impossible 
without stripping the ships of seamen, which could not be thought 
of in view of the weather at this season, and of the information 
that the English fleet was aware of their presence in the Car- 
ribean. 

At this time the Boca Grande was completely closed by. a great 
earthquake, and De Pointis next thought was to force the Boca 
Chica and afterwards capture the fort there. Then, by bringing 
the fleet inside, he could hold the entrance fort and so put his 
ships in security against wind and enemy, thereby releasing a 
large reenforcement of seamen for the land attack on the city. 

This plan was rejected because the narrow, winding channel 
required warping to enter, and two ships opposing the entrance 
in addition to the fort could effectually prevent forcible entrance. 

It therefore seemed best to land on Tierra Bomba from the sea, 
and by promptly landing the siege batteries with which the fleet 
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was well equipped, and establishing them on the harbor sidifany 
hostile ships would be driven back while the mortar fire would 
bring the fort at Boca Chica to terms. 

After entering the harbor in this way, in case the galleons 
should not be found, after securing he ships it might be possible 
to capture Cartagena. by landing the seamen to reenforce the 
troops. 

The notes, information and instructions furnished to De Pointis 
from the Ministry covered several localities. In regard to Car- 
tagena, they were much in error, and De Pointis refused to listen 
to Du Casse who had the best information from spies. Neverthe- 
less the Paris notes were right in describing the convent and hill 
of La Popa as commanding all the land approaches to the city. 
By his instructions from Paris, De Pointis was required to seize 
this hill as his first operation, and he determined to commit the 
enterprise to Du Casse and his buccaneers before attempting to 
enter the harbor. . They were to land N. E. of the city. 

The fleet arrived off Cartagena on April 13, and that very night 
the filibusters expected to land. While preparations were being 
made, De Pointis, Du Casse and others embarked in a small boat 
to reconnoitre the beach, and were nearly drowned in the surf. 
The landing was countermanded. 

On the 14th the fleet weighed anchor, intending to bombard 
the city in passing, but it was found that the knowledge of the 
locality was so imperfect that the day was spent in surveying. A 
distant cannonade of the city developed the presence of many 
heavy guns. Late on the 14th the fleet anchored near Boca Chica 
and sent a detachment to blockade it. On the 15th, reconnais- 
sance was made to select a landing, and at noon Du Casse landed 
with 80 negroes, and, finding no ambush, De Pointis landed 1,000 
men, grenadiers, filibusters and negroes. The negro pioneers cut 
a path across to the lake side about half cannon shot from the fort, 
on which pickets were placed at each path leading to the city. 
The troops occupied a strong position hidden in the woods about 
two gun shots (800 yards from the Boca Chica fort. During the 
landing, the distant fire of the ships of the line and mortar boats 
occupied the enemy’s attention. The fort’s return fire was slow 
and did little harm. At dark several of the principal officers 
passed around the fort and observed it closely. During the night 
and on the morning of the 16th, siege material was landed and 
trenches opened on the sea side of the fort where the wood ap- 
proached it most nearly. 
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On the 16th De Pointis sent to demand the surrender of the 
fort by the mouth of a monk he had just captured in a small boat. 
This was refused, whereupon the mortars opened fire, both ashore 
and afloat. This day two pirogues containing a reenforcement of 
300 men were sent down from the city. On arriving near the 
fort, the filibusters in ambush along the lake shore left their shelter 
and ran to the shore to fire on the boats, but thus exposed them- 
selves to the fire of the fort as they ran along the beach. The 
Spanish boats went back while Du Casse endeavored to get his 
men under shelter. Some retreated, but others instead rushed to 
the fort and established themselves at the foot of the counterscarp, 
which was so badly designed as to give no protection against the 
fire from the rampart. De Pointis came to remonstrate with Du 
Casse, but was induced to support the filibusters with regular 
troops. The fire of the fort was silenced. Scaling ladders were 
brought up and assailing columns formed, and then a parley flag 
was shown by the fort. Good terms were allowed, and the gov- 
ernor handed the keys to De Pointis with the remark: “I deliver 
you the keys of all the Spanish Indies.” The French lost 50 men, 
while the garrison of 300 lost 90 men. Thus the entrance was 
open after two days’ work. 

The fort was garrisoned by the French in order to protect their 
shipping during the attack on the city. 

On the folowing day, the 17th, the siege material was re-em- 
barked, and the fleet moved close to the entrance; but in spite of 
De Pointis’ anxiety to surround the town before its riches could 
be sent inland, he was afraid to lose touch with the troops on shore 
and did not permit the regulars who had been landed to abandon 
their position at Boca Chica until all the shipping was inside. 
Buccaneers, over 600 in number, however, were pushed across the 
lake on this date, apparently in local craft, with orders to seize La 
Popa and cut off the city. After a march of 4 leagues, through 
the forest, where two ambushes were encountered, La Popa was 
reached and found abandoned. The filibusters advanced close to 
St. Lazar on the morning of the 18th and halted there without 
attcaking, to wait the arrival of the regulars. 

On seeing the filibusters across the lake, the Spaniards burnt 
three galleons and a pirogue, which sunk, so as to close the.en- 
trance to the harbor at Fort Santa Cruz. 

On the morning of the 18th the fleet began to warp in, and 
De Pointis, now sure that he would not be cut off from his ships, 
started his soldiers to march on the city. He had with him 1,700 
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soldiers, 180 negroes and a few seamen and 110 Haytien colonists. 
Fort Sainte Croix (or Santa Cruz) was bombarded by the ship- 
ping in the morning, and when the troops from Boca Chica ar- 
rived about noon it was found abandoned with its guns removed, 
as the Spanish Governor feared to have the garrison cut off from 
the town. 

De Pointis then reconnoitered the approach to the city by way 
of which Drake had gone, but found the tremendous bastion of 
San Domingo opposed to him forbidding assault, and although 
he summoned the governor to surrender, he recognized that the 
ground was too near the sea level to carry out regular siege opera- 
tions. Early on the morning of the 19th the troops were ferried 
across the lake, the negroes reconnoitering, and De Pointis joined 
the filibusters under St. Lazar in time to reconnoiter that post 
before dark, and to discover that it was so strong as to stop all 
attempt upon the city until after it should be captured. 

In the morning of the 2oth a further examination showed that 
St. Lazar was commanded by the spur sloping down from La 
Popa, and that troops could advance in the wood along this spur 
close to the fort.and then mine it. The negro pioneers were there- 
upon called to cut a path which, in the neighborhood of the fort, 
was forked to lead on both sides of it. The troops followed and 
opened fire, while the scaling ladders were sent for; the garrison 
made no effective return fire, and soon abandoned the fort, fear- 
ing to be cut off. 

The French then advanced to the bridge and causeway leading 
to the suburb of Himani where they were sheltered from view by 
the Hospital of St. Lazar, whose high walls with some trees gave 
concealment. The ships got up this day and opened fire with a 
mortar boat and galliot, but they were obliged to withdraw. 

Everyone was put at work, the soldiers made fascines and ga- 
bions, the seamen landed the artillery and the negroes dragged 
the pieces, while the filibusters reconnoitered and ravaged the 
country and secured intelligence. 

As the ships employed in the bombardment needed full crews, 
there were not many sailors available for disembarking stores, but 
in six days there were landed and moved half a league into posi- 
tion, 27 guns, six of which were the largest cannon of the day, 
36 pdrs. and 24 pdrs. and 5 mortars, besides all their supplies. 
Of these guns 5 were at thie foot of St. Lazar, 7 in that fort and 
9 on the hill to the right of the fort. The 6 heavy guns were only 
120 yards from the gate. On the 28th the siege batteries began 
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to play on the wall, while the ship “Vermandois” and the mortar 
boat had begun fire even earlier. Upon the 2oth, three large ships 
added their fire to that of the siege batteries, but could not reach 
the same bastion as that on which the latter were working. 

On the 30th a curious incident brought a great success to the 
French. A negro, native to Cartegena, but coming from Hayti 
with the French forces thought proper to advance to the breach 
with a flag of truce: Fire ceased and the negro was asked his 
errand. He said he wanted news of his relatives and of the town, 
and also took the opportunity to advise the town to surrender. 
Du Casse ran up to see what was happening and met the Spanish 
senior officer similarly attracted, and after conversation the Span- 
iard asked for an armistice of two hours to confer with the Gover- 
nor. This was declined by Du Casse, who had seized the chance 
of examining the breach and thought it practicable. He sent word 
to De Pointis advising immediate assault, and at 4 p. m. the regu- 
lars advanced, followed by the filibusters. But the regulars moved 
circuitously to avoid obstacles, while the filibusters pushed straight 
on and arrived first at the beach. Du Casse planted the French 
flag on the rampart. The Spanish resisted at first, but soon the 
regulars got forward to support the filibusters and drove the 
Spaniards through the suburb upon the causeway leading’ into 
Cartagena. The Governor refused, however, to open the gate. 
until the fugitives should have attacked the French, so, urged, as 
De Pointis says, by necessity and the liquor they had drank, they 
made a little counter attack, which drove back the French, who, 
however, soon rallied and killed all they could without quarter, 
but this time the Governor admitted the fugitives through a little 
postern gate. 

On May Ist, the siege batteries were moved into position on the 
ramparts of Himani, after the bridge had been repaired that it 
might bear the siege guns, and on the 2nd the fleet opened fire. 
After three hours’ bombardment the governor asked for terms, 
which De Pointis refused. At this instant news was brought of 
the approach of two relieving forces of 1,000 or 1,200 men each 
from the interior who proposed to get into Cartagena by the Sta. 
Catalina bastion. Du Casse went out to oppose them with his 
filibusters, but it turned out that hearing Himani had fallen they 
did not advance. Still, the news made De Pointis more ready to 
treat, and on the 3rd a capitulation was signed by which the gar- 
rison marched out with the honors of war, while all public treasure 
and private personal property was to be surrendered as prize. 

The Spaniards never once made a sally. 
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THe EnciisH ATTACK ON CARTAGENA IN I74I.. 


Vice-Admiral Edward Vernon was the British Commander-in- 
Chief in the West Indies in 1740-41. In the fall of 1740 he 
learned that a large expedition was to be sent to the West Indies 
from England and the North American colonies, but unnecessary 
delays in starting caused it to arrive later than was desirable in 
view of the season of the year. Vernon sailed from Jamaica to 
meet it in October, 1740, but instead he met only the colonial 
troops, and the news that a Spanish squadron had arrived at Car- 
tagena and a French one at Hayti, each superior to him. France 
was not known to be at war with England, but there was every 
reason to fear the instructions which the French squadron brought 
with it, so Vernon retired to Jamaica. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, with a powerful fleet of bat- 
tleships conveying the transport fleet with the troops, under the 
command of General Lord Cathcart, arrived at Dominica on the 
19th of December, 1740, where Lord Cathcart died. He was 
considered a man of great ability and one with whom Admiral 
Vernon would cordially co-operate. His successor, General Went- 
worth, was a man of much less ability and far from enterprising, 
although apparently well disposed. On the other hand, Vernon 
was a man of ability with a great reputation, yet hot-tempered, 
overbearing and contemptuous towards his associates. His 
friends in England had thought wise to warn him against these 
failings. 

On January 7, 1741, Sir Chaloner’s fleet arrived at Jamaica. 
This arrival changed the situation at Jamaica so as to open possi- 
bilities of offensive operations. 

The orders of the ministry sent out with the troops placed the 
control of the campaign entirely in the hands of a council to con- 
sist of the two senior officers of the Army and Navy to whom 
should be joined the Governor of Jamaica when his presence could 
be obtained. It was necessary first to gain some intelligence of 
the movements of the French and Spanish fleets. Accordingly a 
scout vessel was sent to windward to examine Hayti, and the 
whole fleet followed, transports and all. On arrival off Port Louis 
on February 12th it was found the French fleet was absent. As 
war was not yet declared, the fleet watered there and learnt the 
French fleet had sailed for home, so that all was clear for opera- 
tions against the Spaniards. Another council was called to select 
an objective for the campaign. Public opinion at home wished to 
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seize Havana and conquer Cuba, but the council decided for an 
attempt on Cartagena, and on February 25th it sailed for that 
place. The force counted 124 sail in all, of which the combatant 
ships were 29 battleships, 12 frigates, 7 fire ships and 2 bomb 
ketches, manned by 15,400 blue-jackets. The transport fleet car- 
ried 12,000 troops, including 2 regiments of foot troops, and 6 
regiment of marines, amounting to 8,000 men, artillery and de- 
tachments, 1,000, the American regiment 2,500, and 500 negroes. 

The garrison of Cartagena consisted of 4,000 men, besides 
which there was a squadron present of 6 heavy ships, besides gal- 
leons and small craft. On March 4th the entire fleet anchored to 
windward of Cartagena and the small craft were’sent inshore to 
draw the Spaniards towards them by feinting at landing. 

This feint was successful, and during it a number of ships were 
sent to sound along the coast and reconnoitre the shore. From 
their report it was arranged that Sir C. Ogle with his division 
should drop down to the harbor mouth. 

The following is a contemporary description of the place and 
its defenses at this time, there having been changes since the 
French attack: 

“The town is directly on the sea, but the water begins to shoal 
a league off and the surf and rocks prevent landing. The only en- 
trance into the harbor is more than two leagues from the city 
between two narrow peninsulas. This, called Boca Chica, was 
defended on the Tierra Bomba side by a castle called St. Louis, 
which was a regular square with four bastions, strong, well built, 
mounted with 82 guns and three mortars, and was capable of mak- 
ing a stout defense if well garrisoned, and would have been much 
stronger if the glacis and counterscarp had been finished. To 
this were added the forts of St. Philip, mounted with 7 guns, Fort 
San Jago, mounting 15 guns, and a small fort of four guns called 
Battery de Chamba, which served as outworks to Fort St. Louis 
towards the sea. 

“On the other side of the mouth of the harbor was a fascine 
battery of 15 guns, called the Baradera, and in a small bay at the 
back of that another battery of 4 guns, and facing the entrance of 
the harbor on a small flat island stood Fort St. Joseph of 21 guns; 
from this fort to Boca Chica Castle a boom and cables were fixed 
across, fastened with three large anchors at each end, and just 
within the boom four men-of-war were moored in a line, the “Gal- 
icia,” on board which was the Spanish admiral, and three others 
of 70 and 66 guns each. These spread so far across the mouth of 
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the harbor that there was not room for a ship to pass ahead or 
astern of them, so that it was impossible for shipping to force an 
entrance to the harbor. Beyond this pasage lies the great lake 
or harbor of Cartagena. Within a league of the city two points 
of land jutting out form the lesser harbor. On the northernmost 
of these is the strong fortress of Castillo Grande, about 8 miles 
up the harbor, being a regular square with 4 bastions, strong and 
well built, and defended to the land by a wet ditch and glacis 
proper, and one face towards the sea with a raveline and double 
line of guns, and though there were but 59 guns in the fort, there 
was room to mount 61. Opposite to this castle was a horseshoe 
battery of 12 guns, called Mancinilla. In the middle between these 
two forts is a large shoal with not more than two or three feet of 
water in it, and in the passage on either side ships were sunk across 
to prevent the fleet getting by. Two miles further up on two flat, 
sandy islands or keys stands the city of Cartagena, directly on 
the sea, with Himani, its suburbs, back of it (east). Both are 
irregular figures, but well fortified to the and with strong bas- 
tions at proper distances with lakes and morasses running around 
them. The city was defended with 160 guns and the suburb with 
140, and the water shoals on the sea side so as not to permit a 
close approach. East of the city about a quarter of a mile from 
the gate of Himani on an eminence about 50 or 60 feet high stands 
the castle of St. Lazar, which is a square of 50 feet with three 
demi-bastions with two guns in each face, one in each flank and 
three in each curtain. Its situation is very advantageous, over- 
looking all the town, though there is a brow of a hill about 400 
yards from it that overlooks the fort as much, and entirely com- 
mands it.” 

The reconnoitering ship advised landing at the same point as 
De Pointis had done, and on the 6th Sir C. Ogle laid three ships 
of 80 guns each before St. Jago and St. Philip. Another 80 gun 
ship was placed against the fascine battery which proved to have 
no guns mounted, and a 50-gun ship against Chamba. Thus the 
guns opposed to each other were 6 to I in favor of the ships. 

The Admiral, Vernon, with his division, escorted the trans- 
ports, leaving the 3rd division to continue the feint on the other 
side of the city. 

After an hour’s bombardment, the forts were shattered and 
abandoned, and 500 grenadiers took possession of them, without 
any resistance. It was not possible to land more troops that 
night as they could not be brought from the upper side of the city 
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owing to the wind. Two of the three ships off St. Philip and St. 
Jago suffered trifling losses, but the Shrewsbury had her cable 
cut by a Spanish shot and drifted before the trade wind into the 
concentrated fire of the main defenses at the harbor mouth besides 
that of the 4 ships inside the boom. After 7 hours firing, opposing 
26 guns to 200, the Shrewsbury drew off at nightfall dismasted, 
with 240 shots in her hull. This does not seem good work on the 
part of the Spanish. 

This same evening the bomb ketches were carried in to begin 
the bombardment of St. Louis. On the 12th the Ludlow Castle 
opened mortar fire on St. Louis on the 13th the bomb battery on 
shore opened. : 

The army landed on the roth, and till the 15th was occupied in 
landing tents, artillery stores and provisions, so that during the 
first three days the troops were much exposed to the weather and 
fell sick. The camp was on low land, so placed as to be unseen 
by the Baradera battery, yet in the line of Spanish fire from it 
upon the English bomb battery. 

The Chief Engineer did not push his work as fast as the Ad- 
miral though possible, and thereupon a coolness sprang up be- 
tween the two. commanders-in-chief which spread among their 
subordinates until its effects on the campaign became very regret- 
able. : 

The Baradera battery continued to annoy the camp, and it was 
resolved to destroy it, attacking at midnight with 300 blue. jackets 
and 200 soldiers. Bad weather delayed the expedition till the roth 
at midnight, when it set out. It may be noted that one of the two 
companies of soldiers was commanded by Captain Lawrence 
Washington, who afterwards named his estate in Virginia as 
Mount Vernon, in honor of the naval commander of this expedi- 
tion. After pulling to leeward to avoid being heard, the boats 
landed about a mile below the battery, and found themselves im- 
mediately beneath a 5-gun battery, hitherto unknown to them. 
After an instant’s hesitation the officers carried the men forward 
and they pushed through the embrasures with very little loss. 
The Spaniards turned some of their guns in the main battcry, 
loaded with grape, on the charging Englishmen, but firing high, 
the defense was ineffective. The guns were spiked, the battery 
set on fire, and all returned to their ships. The accounts record 
that “The Admiral was so pleased with this affair that he re- 
warded the common.men with a dollar apiece.” 

The destruction of this battery gave great relief to the camp 
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and enabled work to be carried on in more security upon the main 
battery in the wood. Although the engineers had 500 seamen 
and 250 negroes besides their own men, yet they failed to hurry 
matters in accordance with the expectations of the Admiral who 
was very anxious to get his ships inside the harbor, as the weather 
was very tempestuous and the stony bottom of the anchorage cut 
the ships’ anchor cables. Besides which, a French fleet was said 
to have arrived in the West Indies. 

On the 2oth, Fort St. Louis began firing against the bomb bat- 
tery. On the 21st the battery destroyed at Barbadera had two or 
three guns in service once more greatly annoying the bomb bat- 
tery and camp. The Ripon was detailed to anchor near and keep it 
quiet. 

The Admiral now called a council, which resolved to make a 
brisk attack on the defenses. On the morning of the 21st, the 
main battery’ of 19 guns and the mortar battery of 30 pieces 
opened, to which the Spanish replied very generally. On the 23rd, 
Commodore Lestock, with 6 ships, closed with the fort, and was 
supported by Sir C. Ogle, who was to come in to replace injured 
ships or extend the line if there was room for him. The Boyne 
failed to get her designed anchorage and suffered much, and left 
at night fall, after which the Prince Frederick and Hampton 
Court, which had done good service all day,‘ caught the fire pre- 
viously directed against the Boyne. Before morning it was 
necessary to order them away also. The other three ships were 
less exposed, but were called off at night fall. The distance was 
too great for the ships’ fire to be effective, but they drew part of 
the Spanish fire from the siege works. 

The Baradera battery still annoyed the camp, and on the 24th 
three ships were sent against it, while a.detachment of sailors was 
landed and destroyed it again, after which they drew their boats 
overland and boarded and burnt a sloop that lay in the bight as a 
magazine for the battery. 

By the 24th many guns had been dismounted in St. Louis and 
a breach well opened. The general therefore wished to assault 
on the 25th, and after consultation with the Admiral it was ar- 
ranged that the latter should attempt a diversion. The Admiral 
sent a party of blue-jackets who landed unopposed on the site of 
the ruined Baradera battery, drawing the attention of the Span- 
iards. At 5.30 p. m. the storming party advanced against St. 
Louis, covered by the smoke of the great battery’s fire. The 
attack was successful and the fort was taken with the loss of one 
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man. The whole assaulting force, including the reserve of 500 
men, was only 1,300 strong. Captain Knowles, in command of the 
blue-jackets at Baradera, observing that the Spaniards were in 
great confusion, owing to the loss of St. Louis, threw his men 
into their boats and boarded Fort St. Joseph. The Spaniards at- 
tempted to sink their ships having previously prepared them, but 
Captain Knowles pushed on so quickly from St. Joseph that he 
captured the Galicia flagship before she could be sunk. 

It now remained only to destroy the boom in order to be able 
to enter the harbor. This was soon done by the boats and car- 
penters of the fleet. 

The Army had lost 500 men by death from the climate and 
battle, and had besides about 1,500 sick in the hospital ships. The 
Navy suffered less as not having been on shore. It seems beyond 
a doubt that it was a great sanitary mistake to land so many men 
to live in idleness while a few carried on the work against the 
fort. On the 26th the Galicia was towed out of the channel 
and several heavy ships managed to warp past the sunken and 
burning Spanish ships. On the 27th two ships got as high as Cas- 
tillo Grande, while a detachment to Pasa Caballos cut off suppies 
to the city by that route. By Pasa Caballos was the water route 
to the Magdalena River by way of the canal, and this was the 
principal commercial highway. A good spring of fresh water was 
found which the Admiral toole possession of for the use of the 
fleet only. The lack of good water was largely responsible for 
the sicknéss in the army. The Admiral also refused to supply the 
army with fresh fish and turtle which were caught for the navy 
only. In short, the public service was sacrificed to the coolness. 
between the two commanders-in-chief, which was imitated by the 
principal officers of both services. 

The greater part of the forces was inside on the 30th of March, 
but Commodore Lestock remained with his division to com- 
plete the embarkation of the cannon and stores used before St. 
Louis. 

As the English advanced up the harbor, the Spaniards blocked 
both channels abreast of Castillo Grande by sinking ships, while 
just inside they anchored their two remaining ships of the line so- 
as to support either Castillo Grande or Mancinilla. 

A naval council of war on the 30th decided that haste was de- 
sirable and that the remaining outer defenses of the city should 
be destroyed in order to land the army as near to the city as pos- 
sible. As the ships moved to the attack, the Spaniards blew up. 
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Mancinilla, as they thought it untenable, sank the two battleships 
and abandoned Castillo Grande. 

This was discovered on the morning of the 31st when the 
Castle was manned by the Navy and an effort made to remove 
the masts of the sunken ships so as to clear a passage, but the work- 
ing party found the stern of the “Conquestador” afloat and hove 
her round clear of the channel. By evening two homb-ketches 
with two covering frigates had passed in, and on the morning of 
April 1st they opened fire. In the meantime the troop transports 
had come up. 

On the 3rd and 4th some of the battleships worked through 
the obstructed channels into the Surgidero and arranged them- 
selves so that the troops might land behind them. A fire of grape 
shot from these ships lasting all night drove the Spaniards from 
Pastellillo and cleared all the country side for the landing of the 
troops of the 5th. It is to be remarked how much the abandon- 
ment of Castillo Grande facilitated the work of the English army, 
as otherwise it would have been landed further from the city. 

On the 5th of April at daylight 1,500 troops were put ashore at 
Texar de Gracias (or Gratia), and marched through a narrow way 
between the shore and the tropical woods. They were opposed by 
700 Spaniards, but the English drove them back and seized La 
Quinta (a country place) as a camp. La Popa was found unoc- 
cupied and was seized. On the 6tlrall the troops were landed, but 
for three days they were exposed to the weather without tents. 
General Wentworth reconnoitered St. Lazar and the city, and on 
his return a military council was held as to the propriety of attack- 
ing St. Lazar before some new Spanish works should be finished 
on the hill adjoining it. As no stores had yet been landed from 
the ordnance ships, no attack was made. In the meantime the 
Spaniards completed a four-gun battery, and entrenched them- 
selves in lines thrown up around the Castle (St. Lazar) itself. 
The guns of a fascine battery on the north point were also 
mounted in this new battery. 

On the 7th another military council again decided not to assault 
St. Lazar without having first raised a battery, and requested the 
navy to send the homb ketches (mortar vessels) and a ship of the 
line against the fort to facilitate its reduction. Admiral Vernon 
replied expressing his disapprobation of waiting to raise a battery, 
sickness was increasing, the rainy season was approaching, the 
Spaniards would not stand an assault, but their engineers were 
better than the British, wherefore Vernon and Ogle urged. im- 
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mediate assault, and sent ashore the marines belonging to the 
ships’ complements, besides some American troops, bringing Gen- 
eral Wentworth’s force up to 5000 men. 

Supplies and provisions continued to pass into the city from 
the north along the sea beach, and this was a subject of dispute be- 
tween the commanders-in-chief. The general could not send a de- 

‘tachment there, as he was without boats for supplying them, and 
the admiral pronised, but did not send, frigates to lie off the strip 
of beach and control the passage. 

On the 8th the military council again assembled and the engi- 
neer reported that in the circumstances of the army no time was 
available to carry on siege operations, and that an assault must be 
made or the army should withdraw. The troops were paraded for 
an assault in two columns at 2 a. m., April 9, but in the darkness 
one column lost its way and assailed the most difficult part of St. 
Lazar, the other column lost its commanding officer and the guide, 
and stopped in consequence. Spanish reenforcements poured out 
from the city, but no ships were placed where they could com- 
mand the bridge head behind St. Lazar, so that the result to the 
English was only a loss of 650 men. On April 11th two mortars 
began to fire from the advanced guard, and on April 14th two ten- 
inch mortars, landed and manned by the navy, opened fire from 
Manga Island. On the 11th another military council had decided 
that without a large reenforcement from the fleet nothing could 
be done. Sickness continued to increase while the water supply in 
the cisterns began to fail. The admiral treated the military coun- 
cil with rudeness, and a general council was held on the flagship 
onthe 14th. The admiral showed great heat and passion towards 
General Wentworth, and the navy would not consent to land the 
sailors of the fleet, as Admiral Ogle said they could not be kept 
in hand, so it was resolved to reembark. The soldiers were now 
reduced to about 3,500 men, many of these very feeble. 

On the 15th the stores were embarked, followed by the troops 
on the 16th, but this day was selected by Admiral Vernon for an 
attack on the city by the “Galicia” prize armed with 16 12-pdr. 
and 18-pdr. guns: She did not get close to the city, and after 
7 hours was reduced to a wreck: She hauled off and got on a 
shoal to avoid sinking. . 

From this date, for over two weeks the blue-jackets were occu- 
pied in destroying all forts, batteries, lime-kilns, etc., that had been 
captured. On the 6th of May, as an old historian puts it, “Vice 
Admiral Vernon very civilly left the harbor, not having injured 
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any of their dwelling houses or given the least loose to any of 
those rapacious practices of war so often committed.” On the 
8th the expedition sailed for Jamaica. 

In reviewing this unsuccessful expedition the following points 
may be noted with advantage: 

Ist. More troops than were needed were landed at Boca Chica, 
causing sickness to be general when the final operations before the 
city were undertaken. 

2nd. The general commanding failed to recognize that the cli- 
matic conditions were such that he could not save the lives of 
his troops by delaying for siege operations. The most bloody 
assault would cost fewer lives than a fortnight in trenches. This 
was ciearly perceived by the admiral and his insistence upon the 
point caused bitter ill feeling between the military and naval offi- 
cers of high rank. 

3rd. The general did not push the Spaniards in haste, as is the 
proper way to deal with Spaniards. If he and his brigadier had 
been enterprising, Lazar could possibly have been taken on the 
day of landing. Similarly, an error was made in landing all the 
troops before landing any stores, whereby the whole body of 
troops was exposed to the weather for several days. 

4th. The admiral got into the lake on the 26th of March, but 
did not attempt any operation till everybody was in on the 3oth. 
It is probable that the troops could have landed two or three days 
earlier if arrangements had been made to attack Castillo Grande 
with the first ships of the line to pass inside. 

sth. The main cause of failure was the utter lack of cooperation 
between the army and navy after getting into the lake. The 
admiral thought, probably with reason, that the general was not 
doing as well as was possible, and thereupon failed to cooperate 
with him, threw obstacles in‘his way and treated him with such 
rudeness that success was impossible. 

In comparing these three attacks on Cartagena we shall per- 
ceive several particulars in which the operations were alike, and 
we may fix certain points in regard to tactics at that period, and 
later we shall see how time and progress have affected these mat- 
ters. 

In regard to the defense, we see that in each case fortified ar- 
tillery positions to destroy the lives of the attacking forces are 
combined with channel obstructions to stop the advance of the 
ships (in the French attack the natural difficulties of the channel 
were thought sufficient to prevent passage under fire). 
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In regard to the attack: 

In each case the main attack was made by a body of soldiers 
attacking the shore defenses of the place by the ordinary military 
methods of the time, and the navy’ supported the land attack 
without greatly risking its ships under the fire of the forts. 

In each successful attack, there was a single commander-in- 
chief in charge of all the forces and their operations. In the un- 
successful attack there were separate commanders-in-chief for 
the army and navy, and to the lack of harmony between these 
officers the failure was directly due. It is therefore proper to 
examine how this divergence of views arose and what lessons may 
be drawn from it. The first difficulty arose before Boca Chica 
when the admiral told the general in a very disagreeable manner 
that the engineers were not pushing their siege works as fast as 
they should and that an early assault was necessary. The general 
resented this reflection, and cordiality and cooperation between 
the army and navy were lacking more and more as the operations 
were prolonged. The general was unable to see that under the 
unjustifiable form of a rude and contemptuous criticism upon the 
engineers the admiral was really making a report upon the con- 
dition of affairs as affecting his own ability to support the be- 
sieging army. The general looked upon the arrival of the French 
fleet and the approach of the bad weather season as difficulties 
which should trouble his colleague only, and refused to admit that 
they concerned him as seriously, if not as directly, as they did the 
admiral, and that they were the factors which gave the admiral 
the right to urge the early assault. Of course, after the two com- 
manders had lost their temper and refused to aid each other, 
success could not be hoped for. But in the beginning both had 
been desirous of the success of the national arms, and if they had 
hac a good understanding of each other’s situation the operation 
would have had every chance of success. Unfortunately, the 
general’s lack of acqaintance with the science of war caused him 
to be unequal to the practice of its art so soon as he found himself 
confronted by a situation beyond the limits of his previous per- 
sonal experience. 

For the United States army and navy, it is only reasonable to 
believe that a study of previous campaigns and a general knowl- 
edge of each other’s situation and requirements will enable our 
commanders-in-chief, in joint operations, to perceive in each case 
which should take the lead, and which should follow suit, and so 
to play a united and successful game. 
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ATTACK UPON THE FRENCH FLEET IN Basque Roaps 1n APRIL, 1809. 


To illustrate the turning of a fortified position, regarded by 
Napoleon as impregnable. 

Late in February, 1809, the French fleet at Brest eluded the 
British blockading fleet, with the intention of operating against the 
British colonies in the West Indies after uniting with several 
small detachments. The French squadron went to L’Orient and 
picked up the ships blockaded there, and then made for Isle d’Aix 
to liberate the Rochefort squadron. They made a junction with 
the latter, but finding Admiral Stopford in the vicinity with 4 
ships of the line, the French fleet put into Basque Roads and later 
withdrew into Aix Roads where Stopford blockaded them with 7 
ships. On March 7th Lord Gambier, commander-in-chief, with 
5 ships of the line, joined Admiral Stopford, so that the British 
force was now superior. 

In this state of affairs the British Ministry was very anxious to 
gain some advantage over the French fleet, but Lord Gambier 
did not care to attack. He wrote home that the fortifications on 
Aix were no obstacles to bombarding the enemy’s fleet if the Ad- 
miralty wished to destroy it. He further said: “The enemy’s 
ships lie much exposed to the operation of fire-ships; it is a horri- 
ble mode of warfare, and the attack hazardous if not desperate, 
but we have plenty of volunteers for the service. If you mean 
to do anything of the kind it should be done with secrecy and 
quickly.” 

Hereupon the First Lord of the Admiralty sent for Captain 
Lord Cochrane and showed him the Commander-in-Chief’s letter, 
saying that the Ministry was unwilling to order an attack by fire- 
ships. In other words, the Ministry wanted a victory, but re- 
quired a scapegoat in case of defeat, and invited Lord Cochrane 
to submit a plan. 

Lord Cochrane thereupon submitted a plan which the First 
Lord approved, and asked him to carry out. Cochrane declined 
to do this on the ground that being a very junior officer and an 
outsider, it would excite much jealousy in the fleet, and moreover, 
Lord Gambier ought not be satisfied to put another’s plan in exe- 
cution. The First Lord then endeavored to find some one else to 
execute Lord Cochrane’s plan, but the next day told Cochrane that 
he should go to Basque Roads and that “the Board of Admiralty 
would so manage with Lord Gambier that the amour propre of the 
fleet should be satisfied.” 
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On March 19th the Admiralty notified Lord Gambier that it 
was sending out 12 fire-ships besides rockets and a detachment of 
marine artillery, and suggested that the admiral attack the French 
fleet, offering him all reenforcements and facilities he might wish. 

On March 26th Gambier replied describing the position of the 
- French fleet: 

“The enemy’s ships are anchored in two lines very near each other 
in a direction due south from the Isle d’Aix and the ships in each line 
not further apart than their own length, by which it appears, as I im- 
agined, that the space for their anchorage is so confined by the short- 
ness of the water as not to admit of ships to run in and anchor clear of 
each other.. The most distant ships of their two lines are within point- 
blank shot of the works on the Isle d’Aix; such ships therefore as 
might attack the enemy would be exposed to be raked by red-hot 
shot, etc., from the island, and should the ships be disabled in their 
masts, they mtist remain within range of the enemy’s fire until they 
are destroyed—there not being sufficient depth of water to allow them 
to move to the southward out of distance. The enemy having taken 
up their position apparently with the view not only to be protected by 
the strong works on the Isle d’Aix, but also to have the entrance to 
the Charente open to them, that in case of being attacked by fire-ships 
and other engines of the kind, they can run up the river beyond the 
reach of them. The tide and wind that are favorable to convey this 
kind of annoyance to the enemy serve equally to carry them up the 
river.” 

The letter concluded with the information that the Comman- 
der-in-Chief was ready to execute any plan of attack that the Ad- 
miralty might direct. 

It is to. be noted that the admiral had changed his opinion as 
to the obstacles offered by the Aix defences. 

Upon the arrival of Lord Cochrane on April 3rd with orders 
to Lord Gambier to permit him to carry out his plan, the ill-feeling 
in the fleet became very great and Admiral Harvey used such 
language in public to and of the Commander-in-Chief that he was 
afterwards court-martialed and dismissed from the navy, but was 
immediately restored in consideration of his previous good record. 

However, Lord Cochrane urged the Commander-in-Chief not 
to wait for the fire-ships from home to fit out others in the fleet. 
Three explosion-vessels were also fitted out, this being a novelty 
introduced by Lord Cochrane. These ships contained 1,500 bar- 
rels of powder covered over with several hunderd shells and three 
thousand hand grenades. 
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On April roth the fire-ships from England arrived so that there 
were available 20 fire-ships, and three explosion-vessels. The 
situation occupied by the French may now be described. 

The Ile de Re and the Ile d’Oleron form between them a deep 
arm of the sea whose entrance is about 7 miles across. At the bot- 
tom of the bay is the entrance to the Charente river, on which, sev- 
eral miles from its mouth, is the city and naval arsenal of Roche- 
fort. The Ile d’Aix, off the entrance to the river, affords a site for 
an outwork to defend the river entrance and at the same time pro- 
tects the anchorage of Aix Roads. Ile Madame is on the other 
side of the entrance to the river, 2 miles from Ile d’Aix. The 
tide runs strongly and rises at springs to a height of 21 feet. 

The English fleet was anchored within the shelter of the islands 
in Basque Roads, but at a respectful distance from the fortifica- 
tions, while the French fleet had taken a position as far to the 
front as it dared, in order to lose no time in warping out of the 
river should bad weather drive away the blockading force. This 
position was taken by the personal order of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, whose opinion as to the locality had been expressed four 
years previously to the Minister of Marine as follows: 

“You may quiet your apprehensions that the enemy will attempt 
something against Ile d’Aix. Nothing can be more insane than the 
idea of attacking a French squadron at Ile d’Aix. I am annoyed to 
see you with such notions. What on earth do you imagine is to be 
feared by a squadron of 5 ships of the line, with plenty of powder and 
supplies, well protected, and ready to fight lying at Aix?” 

The French fleet moored in three lines with their heads north- 
erly, the lines resting on Ile d’Aix and running south therefrom. 
The lines extended far enough to rest on the Palles Shoal. 

In the two inner lines were the battleships and one frigate, 6 
ships in each line, and the third line had 3 frigates about 750 yards 
in front of the battleships. About one-half cable’s length in front 
of the frigates was a floating boom of very unusual size and 
strength about 1,600 yards long. Ile d’Aix had several batteries 
whose strength is not exactly known. It is probable that not more 
than 30 guns covered the French Fleet, but they were 36-pounders 
(large guns then) and there were several mortars of the largest 
size. The N. E. side of the island had only a few guns and those 
in poor condition. The garrison consisted of 2,000 recruits. 

On the Ile d’Oleron were three or four gun and mortar bat- 
teries, one of which could almost interset its fire with with Aix 
batteries. The Boyart shoal reduced the area available for ma- 
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neuvering ships. The batteries on the Isle Madame, at Fouras 
and elsewhere, did not come into action. 

The arrival of the English fire-ships was a warning to the 
French fleet that an attack was to be expected. The French 
admiral therefore issued a general order covering the prepara- 
tions for defense. The battleships sent down their light yards and 
unbent all unnecessary sails so as to have as little inflammable 
material aloft as possible. The ships’. soldiers were also to be 
ready to land on Ile d’Aix in case the English should try to take 
possession. Moreover, the boats of the fleet, 73 in number, in 5 
divisions, were ordered to assemble at the boom each night to 
board and tow away the fire-ships and engage any British boats 
supporting them. 

On the afternoon of the 11th of April the English fleet began 
to take up positions for the attack. The line of battle remained at 
anchor about 8 or 9 miles from Ile d’Aix and the attacking force 
moved up. It consisted of the 20 fire-ships, 3 explosion-ves- 
sels and a supporting division of 4 frigates all under the command 
of Captain Lord Cochrane. 

The frigates anchored near the head of the Boyart shoal a gun 
shot and a half (about a mile and a half, or three-quarters) from 
the French. Here they were to wait to receive the escaping crews 
of the fire-ships. 

The Etna carrying a 13-inch mortar, the only bomb vessel 
which had arrived, took station N. W. of Ile d’Aix and was 
covered by two light craft. Five gunboats were stationed to make 
a diversion at the east end of Ile d’Aix and two brigs with lights 
screened from the enemy were stationed as markets to guide the 
attacking vessels. At 8.30 p. m., the fire-ships got underway 
with a strong flood tide and a N. W. gale. Many of them were 
fired and abandoned too soon, before they had even passed be- 
tween the mark boats. The boats of the fleet had been ordered 
to assemble alongside the Caesar ready to support the fire-ships, 
but the weather was so bad that they did not leave her. For the 
same reason the French boats could not get at the boom. 

Lord Cochrane personally conducted an explosion-vessel which 
blew up.against the boom about 100 yards from the frigate 
L’Indienne and soon after a second one did the same, and sev- 
eral fire-ships then pushed on to the French anchorage. On seeing 
the flaming ships coming on, the French fleet opened fire with 
little regard for its owns frigates in the outer line which had to 
slip their anchors. It was disputed whether the explosions de- 
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stroyed the.boom by the great wash they raised or whether a very 
heavy fire-ship tore it adrift, but. however that may be, the hoom 
disappeared, while the explosions threw the French ships into 
panic as every fire-ship was thought to be an explosion-vessel. 

The Frenchmen cut their cables in a wild effort to get into the 
Charente River and avoid the five or six fire-ships which had been 
well handled. Two French ships were fouled by the fire-ships 
although their crews saved them. But the French had unbent 
their sails and the night was dark and stormy. By midnight all 
the French ships except two were aground and some were much 
damaged by the bottom and by fouling each other. 

In the morning at daylight Lord Cochrane signalled the condi- 
tion of the French fleet, but the admiral 12 miles off made no move 
tu destroy the helpless enemy who were seen to be making great 
efforts to get afloat. At 10.45 the English fleet got underway, but 
anchored out of gun fire of Aix. But Lord Gambier ordered the 
mortar vessel with a couple of supports to take position to bom- 
bard the French ships while he sent a division of three ships of 
the line to move into a position of readiness, so these ships ad- 
vanced a mile. 

This induced the two French ships not aground to get under- 
way for the mouth of the river, where they also go ashore. 
Before high water four ships got afloat and moved towards the 
mouth of the river, but all grounded again in the mud. 

Hereupon Lord Cochrane about 1 p. m. made a series of re- 
ports by signal; but as they produced no movement by the British 
Admiral, Cochrane lifted his anchor and allowed his ship, the Im- 
perieuse, to drift upon the French fleet with the idea of forcing 
his chief to support him and destroy it. After getting within 
range he signalled “this ship is in distress and needs assistance 
immediately.” Shortly after he anchored and opened fire on three 
ships. A little later Lord Gambier sent in the frigates; and in ex- 
planation at his court-martial testified that it was “unneccessary 
to run any further risk as the object of their destruction seemed 
to be obtained.” 

At 3.30 p. m. two ships of the line reported to Cochrane and a 
crescent line of English frigates was formed around the grounded 
ships on the Pallas Shoal. The Valiant, one of the ships of 
the line, signalled to the admiral “No doubt five more may be de- 
stroyed to-night.” The answer was a recall. Three ships cap- 
tured and one burnt was the result of the day’s work. 

Three transports were hastily converted into fire-ships and 
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with Rear Admiral Stopford on the Caesar they ran under the 
fire of the Oleron batteries late in the afternoon. The Caesar 
and Valiant grounded on the end of the Boyart Shoal, but got 
off as the tide rose and then the division got into Grandes Trous- 
ses anchorage. It was midnight before the fire-ships were ready 
and then the wind shifted so as to prevent attack and Stopford 
went out again, leaving Cochrane in the Imperieuse. The cap- 
tured ships were set on fire at this time, so that they were mis- 
taken for a new attack of fire-ships and the French opened fire on 
them and one captain even set fire to his own ship and abandoned 
her, but such was the excitement that it was badly done, and the 
fire went out, so in the morning he and his crew returned to her. 

At 8 a. m. Cochrane with the small craft present renewed the 
attack without orders but he could not get his two frigates up on 
account of the wind and tide. On the 14th four French ships 
got up the river beyond all danger and Lord Gambier sent Lord 
Cochrane to England. 

Thereafter, to the great astonishment of the French, no further 
efforts were made by the English. On the 17th only one French 
vessel, the Regulus, remained outside and she was near Fouras, 
in a posit:on easy to attack. On the 20th a newly arrived mortar 
vessel attacked the Regulus, but she soon burst her only mortar. 
On the 29th, that is on the second spring tides since the disaster, 
the Regulus got inside and Lord Gambier sailed for England. 

Napoleon’s opinion on the matter was that “the French admiral 
was a fool and the Englishman just as bad. Had Cochrane been 
supported he would have taken every one of the ships.” 

The spirit of the French navy which was just beginning to re- 
vive after Trafalgar was destroyed by this affair, and in the 
opinion of some French officers this was its most serious effect. 
Until the end of the war five years later no important movement 
was undertaken by the French navy after this crushing blow. 

The lesson of this operation is the great use which may and 
should be made of auxiliaries. Although the particular method 
used is no longer applicable under present conditions, yet we should 
spare our battleships now, as Gambier did then, but not as he did, 
when the time to use them had arrived. In this case, the French 
were anchored in a carefully chosen position, flanked by shoals 
and an island, so that only a frontal and disadvantageous approach 
was possible for the enemy: In the front of the French line, the 
boom prevented the English ships from coming to close quarters 
and boarding. 
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By the attack of the fire-ships and explosion-vessels, the French 
defensive formation was completely broken and the individual 
ships exposed to destruction. 

Lord Gambier’s unenterprising character deprived him of 
much of the fruits of. success, but the whole affair is not the less 
instructive. 


THE EXPEDITION TO FLUSHING IN 1809. 


A MISTAKE AS TO THE KEY OF THE SITUATION. 


In the spring of 1809 France was engaged in war against Eu- 
rope and was carrying on two principal campaigns, one in Spain 
and one in Austria. 

The Emperor of the French was desirous of re-establishing his 
navy in order to break the continental blockade maintained by 
England. He had established a great naval dockyard at Antwerp 
on the River Scheldt, and forced Holland to cede to France by 
treaty the port of Flushing and the mouth of the west branch of 
the Scheldt. This gave him a harbor of refuge at the mouth of 
the river whence his fleet could depart without delay and besides 
it offered the advantage of an auxiliary dockyard in an advanced 
position. After the disaster of Basque Roads, the only active 
French fleet lay in the Scheldt where it was a menace to the Eng- 
lish West India trade. In this condition of affairs the English 
Ministry planned a combined operation against the French fleet in 
the Scheldt, hoping to accomplish two objects, that of relieving the 
West Indies from all fear of attack and thus easing the work of 
the blockading squadrons, and that of requiring the Emperor to 
despatch French re-enforcements to Belgium instead of to Spain 
and Austria. 

But the very fact that a powerful English army was maintained 
in Spain rendered it difficult to arrange for the Netherlands ex- 
pedition ; and owing to the consequent delay and newspaper pub- 
licity the expedition was as closely followed in Paris as in Lon- 
don. The French successes in Austria, releasing the amies there, 
rendered the expedition to Holland unadvisable, as no Dutch up- 
rising in its aid could then be expected; but obstinacy decided 
the Ministry to persevere and the expedition, whose organization 
began early in May, sailed from its rendezvous in the Downs on 
July 28, 1809, consisting of 37 ships of the line, of which four- 
fifths had their lower deck guns out and their holds prepared as 
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horse transports, 88 frigates and smaller craft, 120 hired armed 
vessels and 400 transports measuring 100,000 tons, carrying 39,000 
men, including 3,000 cavalry, under the commands of Rear Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Strachan and Lieutenant General the Earl of 
Chatham. . 

The instructions to the expedition were to capture or destroy 
the whole of the enemy’s ships afloat in the Scheldt or building at 
Antwerp, to demolish the dockyards and arsenals at Antwerp, Ter- 
neuse and Flushing and if possible to render the Scheldt no longer 
navigable for ships of war. 

In the summer of 1809 there were at anchor in the West 
Scheldt above Flushing ten French seventy-fours, under Vice Ad- 
miral Missiessy. There were also several ships of the line building 
in various degrees of completion at Antwerp. Since the disaster 
at Rochefort, the Ministry at Paris had urged Missiessy not to lie 
off the entrance to the Scheldt, but to retire to Flushing. Mis- 
siessy dreaded the certainty of the annual outbreak of fever in the 
island of Walcheren more than the possibility of fire ships and 
received permission to maneuver in the Scheldt in case the Eng- 
lish should approach. 

Although the expedition was known to be fitting out, the au- 
thorities in Paris and in the Netherlands had made few prepara- 
tions. When the English forces were sighted the country was very 
weakly garrisoned, a few hundred only for the great and powerful 
defenses of Antwerp, 4,000 in Walcheren and as many more in 
Bruges and Ghent, cities 20 miles south of the Scheldt. Every- 
thing therefore was for the moment in favor of the English, but 
the French peace with Austria rendered the utmost haste impera- 
tive to insure success. 

On the departure from England it had been arranged that the 
left wing of the army, 13,000 strong, covered by a division of 
ships of the line should land on the sea side of Walcheren and 
take possession of the seacoast forts at Flushing. Another divi- 
sion, 5,000 strong, was to land on Cadsand and take the battery at 
Breskens. When the entrance to the West Scheldt should be 
safely held, the bulk of the expedition expected to sail up the 
river and land near Santfliet above the junction of the two 
branches. ° 

On the 29th the English fleet was seen by the French lookouts, 
the French fleet lying at the time behind Flushing and word being 
telegraphed (semaphore signals) to Paris and Vienna, conscrip- 
tion was made for new levies and the country was stripped ot 
troops to provide a garrison for Antwerp. The English troops 
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could not be disemabrked immediately on account of unfavorable 
weather, so the expedition waited for a change. But as the 
weather did not change and as it was learned that the French fleet 
had not retired to Antwerp it was decided to send the main body 
to turn the position at Flushing by proceeding as far as possible 
up the East Scheldt and then landing on North and South Beve- 
land, they were to march to the east end of South Beveland and 
seize Bathz, thus cutting off the French fleet. At the same time, 
the Walcheren force was sent into the channel east of Walcheren 
to land in quiet waters. All this took time, and after landing, Veer 
was bombarded by land and sea, and it was August 3rd before 
Flushing was invested. 

The French general on the south side of the Scheldt had 300 
men at Cadsand and he ran them about like stage soldiers to im- 
press the English imagination while he summoned his troops from 
Ghent, where they had been cantoned to avoid fever. That night 
the French troops all got drunk and the general and his staff were 
the only available force, but the English had been alarmed by his 
display and could only land 700 troops at a time, so they unwisely 
waited for more boats which were needed elsewhere also, and 
could not come. By noon of the 3oth, French re-enforcements of 
1,500 men had arrived from ‘Ghent, and on August 1 the English 
force off Cadsand, which foolishly had done nothing, moved 
around Walcheren and followed the rest of the army. The gen- 
eral commanding at Cadsand, being relieved from fear of debarka- 
tion in his neighborhood, threw all his re-enforcements as they ar- 
rived across into Flushing, doubling its gaerison. Although some 
disconnected attempts were made by junior English naval officers 
to cut off the passage of these re-enforcements it was not until the 
6th of August that Flushing was finally cut off from its communi- 
cations with Cadsand; yet the cordon of English ships around the 
island had been complete for several days before, except at the 
most important point abreast of Flushing. 

While half the English army prosecuted the siege of Flushing 
the rest spread over South Beveland and seized Bathz, closely 
supported by the naval light craft. The Dutch forces had little 
interest in supporting Napoleon, and retreated without resistance. 
The French fleet which the English troops hoped to cut off at 
Bathz easily moved up the river before them, and when the Eng- 
lish took Bathz on the 2nd, the French fleet had retired behind the 
fort and boom at Lillo, leaving a flotilla of light craft to annoy 
the English at Bathz. 

On the oth a ‘light division was sent to sound in the West 
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Scheldt off South Beveland, where it arrived by following the 
channel east of Walcheren, and on the 11th a re-enforcement of 
ten frigates ran in between Flushing and Cadsand, but, although 
under fire for two hours owing to the light wind, the squadron lost 
only two men killed. During this time the French garrison at 
Flushing had kept up a very active defense which cost it severe 
losses and did not much delay the construction of the English 
batteries. On the 13th the English batteries of 52 heavy pieces 
near Flushing opened fire, on the defenses, supported by two di- 
visions of bomb and gun vessels, one on each side of the town. 
The wind prevented the line of battleships from getting up till 
the next day, when two of them grounded. The others hauled off 
and those aground followed them as soon as they could get afloat. 
The French fire ceased on the 14th, but the English continued 
theirs, and the next day terms were arranged but on the ‘16th the 
surrender was completed. 

The English army and navy had a total force of 80,000 men and 
their aggregate loss by battle had been 112 killed and 500 woun- 
ded. On the 18th of August the French had at Antwerp 12,000 
troops with four field pieces, but the fixed defenses of Antwerp 
were still without ammunition. 

Although Flushing surrendered on the 16th, Lord Chatham re- 
mained there till the 21st of August, when he crossed to South 
Beveland. On the 19th the local fevers developed in the army. 
The Commander-in-Chief decided to leave 10,000 men in Wal- 
cheren and thus ‘had 28,000 available for the execution of his in- 
structions, namely to reduce Lillo, Liefken-Shoek and Antwerp, 
and then seize the French ficet. He now learned, however, that 
the garrison of Antwerp had been re-enforced to 35,000 men and 
that the French fleet could proceed five miles above Antwerp to 
Ruppelmond, and by removing guns and stores there they could 
go fifteen miles beyond that to Dendermond, a fortified town. 
While Chatham, in conventional fashion, had been knocking at the 
front door, the French had been pouring troops into Antwerp by 
the back gate. On August 26th a council of war decided to with- 
draw and on September 4th all the English forces withdrew below 
Bathz. Flushing was garrisoned and retained and the rest of the 
forces withdrew. In December, 1809, as the healthy season be- 
gan, Flushing also was abandoned, obliging the blockading squa- 
dron to face the winter gales outside of the fort instead of at 
anchor off Flushing, where fire ships would have been the only 
danger and might have been guarded against. 

This expedition was ill planned, because it was started without 
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sound information as to the navigation of the river or the state 
of its defenses. It was ill timed, as taking place during the sickly 
season which prostrated 14,000 men. It was ill managed, as 
being placed under command of a general who thought more of 
his own dinner than anything else connected with the expedition, 
and was of a very dilatory disposition, devoid of ability. The 
navy, better led, seems to have supported the army as well as 
could be expected, and its delays at various critical times are 
attributable to the weather. 

Let us now examine what might have been done. Sir E. 
Codrington, a distinguished Britsh naval officer, who was present, 
in a letter of August 20th, from Bathz, says: 

“Had a small force been left to invest Flushing while all the rest 
of the army accompanied by all the flotilla of gunboats pushed on to 
Bathz, crossed there and reached Antwerp immediately, they would 
have been before Antwerp on the 4th of August when no more than 
4,000 French troops were there. The English fleet could only advance 
as fast as the army occupied the shores.” 

On the other hand, a French military writer points out, that in 
his opinion 

“Blankenburg, 8 or 10 miles below the entrance to the Scheldt, was 
the proper place to disembark and take the great paved road for Ant- 
werp, 26 leagues distant, passing through the cities of Bruges and 
Ghent, and throwing a heavy outpost to Courtrai southwest of Ghent. 
In this way the English might have appeared in great force opposite 
Antwerp at the fort known as Téte de Flandre in three days after 
landing and without having met any opposition and there is no doubt 
that the city would have fallen immediately. In the meantime the 
navy could have seized Cadsand batteries and entered the river at its 
leisure, chasing the French fleet up the river, where the army would 
have met it and prevented it from escaping up the Scheldt. The pres- 
ence of the navy and the reduction of all defenses on the river would 
have secured the retreat of the army in the face of the gathering 
French forces, after the accomplishment of the objects of the expedi- 
tion.” 

In reviewing this expedition, it is first to be noted that the 
Ministry was wrong in directing this great force upon Belgium. 
For a year past England had been making great effort to sustain 
the insurrection in Spain, and the troops diverted. to Belgium 
would have served to double Lord Wellington’s forces present 
at the victory of Talavera, fruitless owing to lack of men to 
extend his line of operations. Putting this point aside, and con- 
sidering the conduct of the Walcheren expedition, it is apparent 
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how entirely Lord Chatham misconceived his task. The object 
was to destroy the French fleet. The actual destruction was the 
proper duty of the English fleet, but the army should have pre- 
vented the French fleet from escaping. This should have been 
done by seizing two points, the great stronghold of Antwerp 
which might shelter the fleet, and the town of Ruppelmond 
where the river shoaled. As the ships had to take their guns out 
to pass Ruppelmond, it is obvious that a field force could retain 
them at this point. Instead of pursuing this course, Lord Chat- 
ham besieged Flushing, a point which was no real obstacle to the 
joint pursuit of the French fleet. By the time Flushing yielded, 
Antwerp had made good her powers of defense, fever was de- 
stroying the English army, and the French fleet was safe behind 
Antwerp. 
W. L. Rocers, 


Lieut. Comdr., U. S. N. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


WEST POINI—PAST AND PRESENT. 


(AN HISTORICAL RESUME. ) 


“What shall I say of the graduates of West Point? 

“The records of the War Department, the tablets in our national 
cemeteries, and the tributes: to the valor and the patriotism of the 
graduates of West Point found in every American history speak for 
these men, who, doing everything and claiming little, have led, in- 
structed and maintained the reputation of our Army for a century.” 

—General Alexander Stuart Webb. 


From letters and other records it has been definitely determined 
that George Washington was first to propose the creation of a Military 
Academy. It is doubly fortunate, as Professor C. W. Larned says that 
“to such an origin is added the providential gift of an organizing 
mind associated with a character of superlative integrity and power, 
and the qualities presided over its formative period in the personality 
of its great superintendent—Thayer.” Whatever of reputation the 
Academy may possess throughout the country and abroad dates from 
the advent of Brevet Major Sylvanus Thayer of the Corps of Engi- 
neers as its superintendent on July 28, 1817. “This officer held office 
until relieved on July 1, 1817, a period of sixteen years, and the in- 
stitution has followed so exactly on the lines marked out for it by that 
distinguished officer to the present day, that it requires an intimate 
knowledge of its inner workings to discover changes incident to a 
more modern system of instruction. , 

The Journal of the House of Representatives, 3 and 4, Congress 7, 
shows that George Washington inquired, as long ago as 1793, 
“Whether a material feature in the improvement of the system of 
military defense ought not to be to afford an opportunity for study 
of those branches of the art which can scarcely ever be attained by 
practice alone.” 

Thomas Jefferson further states: “That when the preparation of 
this (the above) message was discussed in the Cabinet, the President 
mentioned a Military Academy as one of the topics which should be 
introduced, and that he himself raised the objection, that there was 
no clause in the Constitution which warranted such an establishment ; 
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but nevertheless the above sentence was incoroprated in the message 
and was again the subject of special deliberation.” 

The reply of Washington was, that he would recommend nothing 
prohibited by the constitution, but if it were doubtful, he was so im- 
pressed with the necessity of the measure that he would refer it to 
Congress and let them decide for themselves whether the Constitution 
authorizes it or not. 

From this it appears that Washington himself entertained doubts 
respecting the constitutionality of establishing and maintaining a 
Military Academy in this country, and it is well known that Jefferson 
was equally opposed to such institution for the same reason, but in 
the end he gave active support to legislative measures for creating 
and afterward promoting its efficiency. 

By the Act of March 16, 1802, the Military Peace Establishment 
of the United States Army was fixed, 

The act authorizes the President to organize and establish a Corps 
of Engineers, to consist of five officers‘and ten cadets, and provided 
that it should be stationed at West Point, in the State of New York, 
and should constitute a Military Academy. The Academy, with ten 
cadets present, was formally opened July 4, the year of the Act. 

Subsequent acts of Congress, in 1803 and 1808 authorized forty 
cadets from the artillery, twenty from the light artillery, one hundred 
from the infantry, sixteen from the cavalry, and twenty from the 
riflemen; but few of these were appointed, and no provision at the 
Academy was made for them. In 1810 the Academy was deprived of 
nearly all means of instruction and officers and cadets had difficulty 
in obtaining the pay. During 1811 and a part of 1812, although war 
was imminent, the Academy was without officers or cadets. ' To in- 
clude this time, seventy-one cadets had been graduated ; they had en- 
tered without mental or physical examination; at all ages, from 12 to 
34, and at any time of the year. 

By act of Congress of April.29, 1812, the Academy was reor- 
ganized. The provisions of this Act established the general principles 
upon which the Military Academy has since been conducted and con- 
trolled ; a more adequate corps of professors was authorized; a maxi- 
mum of two hundred and fifty cadets was fixed, and the age and the 
mental requisites for admission were prescribed. 

From the date of its establishment until August 28, 1866, the su- 
perintendents of the Military Academy were always selected from 
the Corps of Engineers, and it was not until Col. Thomas G. Pitcher, 
Forty-fourth United States Infantry, was assigned, under legislative 
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enactment, to that position in the year 1866, that the original method 
of selection was abrogated. Col.* Jonathan Willaims, head of the 
Corps of Engineers, the first superintendent, under date March 14, 
1808, reported that the institution was in point of fact first established 
at West Point in the year 1801, under the direction of a private 
citizen (George Barron), at a time, however, when it was a mere 
mathematical school for a few cadets then in service. The Act ot 
1802 provided that the Corps of Engineers should be stationed at 
West Point and constitute a Military Academy. The Act of Con- 
gress of April 29, 1812, laid the Military Academy on a broader basis. 
Proceedings in the House of Representatives showed public sentiment 
was strongly and almost unanimously in favor of the perpetuity of 
this method of providing for future military institutions. At this time 
there was still contention as to the constitutionality of the institution, 
and motions were made in Congress to abolish the Military Academy, 
to pay off the cadets, and discharge them from service. As Boyn- 
ton remarks, “It is the fate of every institution of national import- 
ance, which is created and sustained by our Government, to undergo 
periodical probing and investigation, and in this there was no escape 
for the Military Academy. Boards of whatever shade or complexion 
their membership may have been politically, have insensibly lost their 
predilections or prejudices, which have melted away and have been 
converted into the strongest approbation in the crucibles of personal 
inquiry and conscientious judgment. No institution in the land has 
undergone such an ordeal of investigations from boards and congres- 
sional committees, and none seeks closer examination and scrutiny.” 

During the administration of Col. Jonathan Williams the number 
of cadets was restricted to fifty—forty from the artillery and ten from 
the engineers. Colonel Joseph G. Swift succeeded Colonel Williams 
on July 31, 1812, and annual boards of visitors were at this time pro- 
vided for by law. Captain Alden Partridge of-the Corps of Engineers, 
succeeded Colonel Swift January 3, 1815. Under date Septtmber 4, 
1816, the uniform, worn to this day by the cadets, was prescribed. 
Brevet Major Sylvanus Thayer, of the Corps of Engineers, succeeded 
Captain Partridge as superintendent on July 28, 1817, and held office 
until relieved on July 1, 1833, a period of sixteen years. At that time 
the cadets engaged to serve for a period of eight years, as they do at 
present—four years as cadets and four years as commissioned officers 
after graduation. Colonel Rene E. De Russy succeeded Colonel 
Thayer on July 1, 1833, and he again was succeeded by Major Rich- 


*Local rank of colonel. 
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ard Delafield on September 31, 1838. Major Delafield, as Boynton 
tells us, “Did much to improve the Academy, being endowed with 
administrative abilities of a high order.and an inflexible resolution to 
maintain discipline. His early efforts were directed toward defining 
and establishing the boundaries of the public lands at West Point, 
and removing all unauthorized individuals who had settled thereon.” 
Until very lately,* and under enactment of law, but one cadet was 
appointed from each congressional district. This law, dated March 
I, 1843, required that the appointee should be a bona fide resident of 
the district from which appointed. The President was at the same 
time empowered to appoint ten cadets annually at large, this to pro- 
vide for the sons of Army and Navy officers who had no permanent 
residence or claims for appointment in congressional districts. The 
restrictions as to appointments at large were not mandatory, but the . 
President usually appointed sons of officers of the Army and Navy, 
and particularly sons of officers who had been killed 1n battle or who 
had died in the service. “Major Delafield was succeeded, April 15, 
1845, by Capt. Henry Brewerton, and this officer greatly improved 
the Academy in many ways. The brilliant success of the American 
Army in Mexico, untarnished by a single defeat or doubtful action, 
furnished convincing evidence that the Academy was doing its work 
well in the training of its officers.” 

“When the conflicting voices of partisan spirits are hushed, and 
the rancorous jealousies of envious and malignant disputants are 
consigned to oblivion, posterity will gaze upon the pile of strange 
artillery, and still stranger-looking flags, and their mutilated flag- 
staffs, deposited at the Military Academy in 1849, and read with them 
these words of the great soldier, Winfield Scott, Commanding General 
of the Army of the United States, ‘I give it as my fixed opinion that 
but for our graduated cadets the war between the United States and 
Mexico might, and probably would, have lasted four or five years, 
with, in its first half, more defeats than victories falling to our share; 
whereas in less than two campaigns we conquered a great country 
and a peace, without loss of a single battle or skirmish.’” The Gen- 
eral further says: 

“As under Providence it is mainly to the Military Academy that 
the United States became indebted for the brilliant achievements and 
other memorable victories in the same war, I have a lively pleasure in 
tendering the seven trophies (semi-national) to the mother of so 
many soldiers and patriots.” 

In 1852 Capt. and Brvt. Col. Robert E. Lee, who had distinguished 


*Since the Spanish-American War. 
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himself as aide-de-camp to General Scott in the Mexican War, and 
who later became the General Commanding the Confederate Armies 
operating in Virginia, succeeded Captain Brewerton as superintendent, 
and “under his administration the course of study was changed by 
order of the Secretary of War to include a period of five instead of 
four years, and the new riding hall was completed. This greatly in- 
‘creased the opportunities for cavalry exercise and interest in this de- 
partment.” 

Colonel Lee was succeeded by Col. J. G. Barnard on April 1, 1855, 
Lee at the time having been selected by Jefferson Davis, the then 
Secretary of War, as one of the lieutenant colonels of the two new 
cavalry regiments ; or rather, Colonel Lee was assigned to the Second 
Cavalry, this assignment being incident to certain transfers in per- 
fecting the new organizations ; and this required that he should leave 
the Military Academy under the then existing regulations, which 
made it obligatory that none other than the officers of the engineers 
should hold this position. Colonel Lee for a period of six months in 
Texas commanded a larger number of troops than had ever before 
been assembled in the United States since the Mexican War; and 
his experience with this command, coupled with his earlier experience 
in the Mexican War, stood him in good stead when he became the 
Commanding General of the Confederate Army. 

From Cullum’s Register of Graduates, Vol. III, the following ex- 
tracts have been made: “I do not think we claim that West Point 
can in four vears accomplish miracles and utterly remold the character 
of its pupils, but it has in the past and will make in the future men 
more useful in the details of life, more reliable and faithful to their 
trusts, whether private or public, and more national in their attributes 
and aspirations, than any other system of education hitherto tried; 
and these results are cheaply attained by our national Military. Acad- 
emy.’—W. T. Sherman. 

“Aside from its value to the graduates of the Military Academy, 
as containing a condensed and reliable summary of their military and 
civil history after graduating, it must be a source of just pride to them 
to see there recorded indisputable evidence of as much loyalty among 
the alumni of our Alma Mater as can be met with among any other 
class of American citizens. 

“T venture unhesitatingly to say also that no other institution of 
learning in the country has contributed more to the advancement of 
science and literature than the Military Academy at West Point.”— 


G. H. Thomas. 
“It is unfortunately true that many forgot the flag under which 
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they were educated, to follow false gods. But who were the leaders 
of this treason but the honored and trusted in the land, filling, or 
who had filled, the highest places’ in the Government—Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Members of the Cabinet, Foreign Ministers, Judges of 
United States courts, and even those who had been elected by the 
people to fill the highest offices in their gift? Was it then a greater 
crime for graduates of our national Academy to forsake their country 
than for the highest officials in every branch of the Goyernment— 
executive, legislative, and judicial—who, from the seceding States, 
almost to a man, joined the Rebel standard ?”’ 


* * * a * * * 2 


“The statistics show that the West Point part of the Army has 
been by far the most loyal branch of the public service; that nearly 
four-fifths* of its graduate officers remained faithful ; that one-half of 
those from the South (slave States) stood firm by the Stars and 
Stripes ; and in the battles for the Union, that one-fifth of those en- 
gaged laid down their lives, more than one-third, and probably one- 
half, were wounded, and the survivors can point with manly pride to 
their services here recorded for the preservation of the Nation. 

“With these facts stated, the Academy needs no eulogy, and can 
securely rest her honor on her loyal children, and her efficiency on 
her turbulent children as well.”’—North American Review. 

Capt. Boynton, in his History of the Military Academy, tells us 
that “The Academy had only the cold shoulder of the administration 
which in the meantime had come into power, and its early years were 
not very prosperous. The result of this policy was, that when the 
second war with England broke out, there were but sixty-five West 
Point men in the service. In the course of that war the record of the 
first two years shows in the Army little but bad generalship, blunders, 
and defeats. Americans, however, learn war rapidly in the field, and 
the last campaigns were more creditable to our arms. In these cam- 
paigns West Point men took a conspicuous part. Of those in active 
service, one-sixth were killed, one-twelfth were wounded, and one- 
fifth of those who survived received one or more brevets for gallantry 
and meritorious conduct. 

“During the thirty years which followed the close of this war, the 
officers of the Regular Army were employed in fighting the Indians, 
a training which, although useful, was yet very incomplete. At the 
breaking out of the war with Mexico, five hundred graduates of the 


*This will be a surprise to some readers. 
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Academy were in the service, and many others re-entered it from the 
occupations of civil life. In this war the utility of military education 
was strikingly proved. In less ghan a year and a half our small Army 
in Mexico. won thirty battles, took forty thousand prisoners, a thou- 
sand cannon, besides an immense amount of small arms and muni- 
tions of war, ten fortified places, and the capital of the enemy, and 
acquired territory for the country which now yields every year a 
revenue equal to three times the whole cost of the contest. General 
Scott, himself not a West Point graduate, thus summed up the les- 
sons of this war: ‘I give it as my fixed opinion that but for our grad- 
uated cadets, the war between the United States and Mexico might, 
and probably would, have lasted some four or five years, within its 
first half more defeats than victories falling to our share.’ 

“These two brilliant campaigns gave an extravagant fame to the 
Military Academy, which, at the breaking out of the Rebellion, worked 
to its injury. The people expected impossibilities of it. In General 
Cullum’s words, “The youthful graduates, who perhaps had never 
commanded a larger force than a company, or a battalion, were ex- 
pected at once to lead vast armies of undisciplined troops through un- 
known morasses and tangled wildernesses to assured victory.’ It was 
inevitable that the popular expectation should be disappointed, and 
that West Point should therupon be as extravagantly decried as it had 
been extravagantly lauded. In this reaction of public feeling, the 
fact that the Rebel armies were led by West Point men was argued 
with pertinacity as an additional argument against the usefulness of 
the Academy. 

“But as the war went on West Point men steadily replaced the 
officers appointed from civil life in the higher commands. Men who 
before had hard experience only in petty war, learned with wonderful 
facility to practice grand strategy, and successfully conduct campaigns 
of unparalleled difficulty and importance. Grant and Sherman 
reached their proper places. The annals of the last years of the war 
justify General Cullum’s boast that the ‘cost of educating the whole 
of the seceding graduates was not more than was saved by the military 
knowledge of loyal graduates on every day of the Rebellion,’ 

“The West Point Academy has given the country between two 
and three thousand educated officers; has procured for our Army a 
world-wide reputation; and, at the breaking out of the Rebellion, it 
kept nearly one-half its Southern graduates loyal to their country; 
yet it has never received, in any single year, an appropriation larger 
than is required to maintain a squadron of cavalry; and has not cost 
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the country, from 1802 to the present time, a greater sum than was 
spent in any single week of the last years of the Rebellion. 


* * * * * * * * 


“This leads us to speak of the loyalty of West Point graduates. It 
is a common notion that they were under peculiar obligations to the 
United States Government. This mistake is well exposed by General 
Cullum, who argues unanswerably that they were educated by the 
country for its benefit, and not for their own; and that the event has 
proved the economy of the Academy, even in dollars and cents. This 
is clear from a view which the author only hints at. Every cadet is 
enlisted to serve four years after graduating. In these four years, 
most of them—all those in staff corps—have responsibilities and per- 
form duties that in commercial life would command pay enough 
higher than they receive to amply compensate for the cost of their 
education. It is difficult to see that the crime of a Southern graduate, 
in rebelling, is any greater than that of any other Government official. 
—New York Evening Post. 

The following are the superintendents of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy with the local rank of colonel, following Col. Robert E. 
Lee: John G. Barnard, one and one-half years; Richard Delafield, 
four and one-half years; Peter G. T. Beauregard, five days; Richard 
Delafield, one month; Alexander H. Bowman, three and one-fourth 
years ; Zealous B. Tower, two months ; George W. Cullum, two years; 
Thomas G. Pitcher, five years; Thomas H. Ruger, five years; Brig. 
Gen. John M. Schofield, four and one-half years; Brig. Gen. Oliver 
O. Howard, one and one-half years; Wesley Merritt, five years; 
John G. Parke, two years; John M. Wilson, three and one-half years ; 
Oswald H. Ernst, five and one-half years, and Albert L. Mills.* 

No material changes in the post of West Point have taken place 
until within recent years. Under an Act of Congress of 1900 the 
Corps of Cadets has been considerably increased by the appointment 
of two from each State at large and thirty from the United States at 
large. These, with the increase coming under the new apportionment 
of members of Congress, make the maximum number five hundred 
and eleven. 

The memorial hall and gymnasium and a new academic building 
have been completed. The old library and philosophical academy has 
also been entirely renovated and the whole building converted into a 
new and modern library. The cadet’ mess hall has been enlarged by 


*The years are approximately correct. 
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taking in the officers’ quarters at its north end and the officers’ mess 
at the south end, and some fourteen or more sets of officers’ quarters 
have been built. 

Roads are now being constructed at considerable expenditure of 
money and labor—one from the south dock to the south gate and 
guardhouse direct, and another from the Old Kinsley House to the 
site of the old cadet hospital. On the latter road new officers’ quar- 
ters are being built to supersede the old sets, which will be torn down 
as rapidly as this work can be done. 

We have said nothing of the professorships, but they of course 
were created to correspond with the course of study in all the subjects 
taught at that institution; and these professors, who held prominent 
positions, and were in most instances appointed from the Army, were 
assisted by instructors detailed for periods of four years. These in- 
Structors were all commissioned officers of the Army and were as- 
signed, upon the application of the professors of the several depart- 
ments, from the list of those who had distinguished themselves at the 
Academy, or shown special aptitude in the branch of study for which 
they were required. | 

During the Civil War and the Spanish-American War the selec- 
tions were, from necessity, less restricted, as it was necessary to ac- 
commodate the assignments at West Point to conform to the con- 
tingencies of service. It is well here to note that in spite of what has 
been said respecting the large proportion of cadets who resigned and 
went South at the outbreak of. the Civil War, there were two hundred 
and seventy-eight cadets in the battalion at the time ; eighty-six of this 
number were from the Southern States ; sixty-five resigned and joined 
the Confederate Army, and twenty-one remained loyal and continued 
their studies in the junior classes at the Academy. 

Congress has appropriated five and one-half million dollars for the 
contemplated improvements and enlargement of the Academy. The 
present cadet barracks are to be renovated and sinks and bathing 
facilities provided in the basement. This will relieve the area of the 
old boiler-house and other out-buildings. Additional cadet barracks 
are to be constructed and will be located on the line of officers’ quar- 
ters north from the site of the present gymnasium, which latter build- 
ing is to be torn down and rebuilt on another site. The second acad- 
emic building will take the place of the old chapel. A tiew chapel will 
be built on the hillside in rear of the present gymnasium. There will 
also be constructed a new and larger riding hall on the site of the 
present riding hall, stables, and cavalry barracks. New cavalry bar- 
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racks and stables, also artillery barracks and stables will be built at 
the south end of the post against the foothills, and the ground to the 
east converted into a new and enlarged cavalry and artillery drill- 
ground. The old cayalry drill-ground is to be sodded over and 
thrown into the plain, An officers’ club and mess building has already 
been constructed south of memorial hall. The Cemetery has been 
greatly enlarged and the plan for its improvement, which is being 
carried out, will make it one of the most beautiful and attractive spots 
at the point. A new hotel is to be constructed on the hill in rear of 
the old hospital, convenient to the south dock and railroad station, 
and the site of the present hotel is to be used for the Superintendent’s 
Quarters and the Headquarters building, and many changes and im- 
provements in the officers’ quarters will be made. 

Professor Larned, in his interesting paper on “The Genius of 
West Point,” says: 

“We have, already instituted and in successful operation, the spe- 
cial schools for all arms of the service, analogous to those of the 
Continent, and we have, in addition, West Point, with all that it 
stands for in its exalted code of imtegrity, duty, resourcefulness, self- 
confidence, discipline of character and habit of thought. For the 
making of this broad foundation is needed four years of the influences 
and work which co-operate to produce it. Not a moment can be 
spared from these periods of cumulative influence which in each year 
leave so marked and plainly discerned an effect upon the character 
development of the cadet. 

“Nothing more destructive of the genius of. West Point could 
happen to it than its disintegration into a school or schools of special 
instruction for separate corps of the army. All that has made it great 
in the past and all that promises increased usefulness in the future 
centres in the preservation of its integrity as a military university for 
the production of a well-balanced, broadly developed, high principled 
soldier. 

“Four years of constant drill, practical instruction in military op- 
erations, and respectful submission to the will of his superiors, make 
him a soldier in the true meaning of the word. He may or may not 
lave the talents of a great general, but he has at least the instincts of 
a soldier and a knowledge of the duties and technical requirements of 
all corps of his profession. He has above all, an understanding of the 
term ‘duty’ which makes it the motive power of his professional life 
and simplifies for him all complex questions of practical ethics. The 
motto of his alma mater—‘Duty, Honor, Country’—is the philosophy 
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of his life. To do his ‘Duty,’ to keep bright his ‘Honor,’ and serve 
faithfully his ‘Country’ is the hereditary ideal of every son of West 
Point.” 

Where, if not at the United States Military Academy, Professor 
E. S. Holden inquires, shall we find a system in which the rewards 
and punishments are the certain and immediate sequence of the act? 

Here, at this institution, are appointed annually from every con- 
gressional district in the country, candidates who are entirely repre- 
sentative in character, of good health, and familiar with the ordinary 
studies of the grammar school; youths between the ages of 17 and 
22, who represent every class in society from rich to poor. Side by 
side stand the lads who have had the most delicate moral nurture, or 
none at all; who are models of truthfulness, or already contrivers of 
escape from duty and obligations. Every inequality of society is rep- 
resented in an entering class of cadets. It is necessary to insist upon 
this point in order to appreciate the results of four years of training. 

In a few days after entrance, external inequalities vanish as if by 
magic. Duties, privileges, dress, rooms, food, all are alike; no one is 
permitted to have money, or at léast to spend it. In a week every 
sign of external inequality has disappeared. Personal inequalities, of 
course, there are and necessarily must be. 

There is absolutely no favoritism by the instructors. The very 
corner-stone of the most effective education is the marking system, 
the immediate consequence of an academic performance, wherein ab- 
solute and complete justice is attained. The marks are posted, and 
each cadet knows what his performance is worth. Frequent recita- 
tions, due to a larger proportion of instructors to students than at any 
other institute, afford an opportunity to thoroughly test each cadet 
daily, and no failing can possibly be hidden. The effect on the char- 
acter of the student is immediate and admirable. , 

Here there can be no shirking of duty, and every shortcoming in 
the course of the day is sure to bring its corresponding penalty.. There 
is no moment when the cadet does not fully understand that his per- 
formance of duty now will influence his whole official career hereafter. 
This is fully recognized, and its perfect justice admitted by all. The 
consequences following actions are certain. Each student is trained 
in the heathen virtues of fortitude and justice. It is at once his 
duty and his advantage to be proficient in his academic work. 

Now for the system affecting the official character of the cadet— 
how is his official conduct molded and tested? Again the marking 
system ; the effect following the cause, certain and immediate. “Late 
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at roll call” carries one demerit; “absent,” ten; “slight untidiness in 
dress,” one; “inattention,” to duty or at drill, five; and so on. 

There are eighteen thousand: opportunities during four years, at 
each one of which the duty of punctuality is emphasized—one demerit 
each. One hundred demerits in six months insure dismissal. _Every 
one knows this. There is no talking; only simple laws are prescribed, 
and each one of them is just. The final result is like the result ‘of 
gravitation—inevitable, inexorable, just, and immediate. 

The conditions stimulate official conduct and there is a standard 
of personal honor kept up among the cadets themselves. A liar or 
coward is shunned by all his comrades, and a student guilty of con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a Leas has his connection with 
the Army at once cut short. 

From what has gone before, it may bi seen that the system pre- 
sented by Professor Holden, and which is enforced at the Military 
Academy, possesses advantages that no other can supply. The moral 
obligation entered into, and which transforms the man in a single day 
or hour, is the oath of office administered, an obligation paramount, 
immediate, and continuous. 

At a conference of the head master of the great English public 
schools one of the speakers severely arraigned the traditional educa- 
tional methods the schools were forced to employ in order to pass 
boys as officers into the service. A military correspondent of The 
Pall Mall Gazette, criticising the Sandhurst and Woolwich methods, 
declares the British authorities admit that West Point is in advance 
of anything in England. He describes the democratic and severely 
competitive system in vogue there, saying: “Education at West Point 
is serious thoroughness rather than an extension of attainments. Its 
principle is controlling education, together with the knowledge of how 
to make use of it. Like all exceptionally good education, it is enor- 
mously costly, perhaps the most expensive in the world. But in many 
ways it is said to be by far the best. An exhaustive comparison of 
West Point with our own military colleges, as educational mediums, 
is to the disadvantage of our institutions.” 

It has long been a mooted question whether the class grading of 
cadets at the time they leave the Academy should be accepted as evi- 
dence of ability that shall determine success in after-life. It is cer- 
tain that at no other institution in the country is “class standing” such 
an accurate gauge of scholarly attainments in the course of study pur- 
sued, as at the United States Military and Naval Academies. There 
are, however, numerous instances where, if the course of study were 
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more extended in point of time, the ultimate grading of class members 
would be materially altered. 

It is well understood that at all institutions of learning—Govern- 
ment academies and common or high schools excepted—the best 
scholars and the cleverest men do not “put their best foot foremost” 
as cadets are compelled to do. In fact, under the marking system 
at the national institutions, which is the basis of class standing, the 
grading secured determines for the cadet an assignment to that arm 
of the service which he may prefer, the chances for preferment being 
commensurate with his rating under this system. 

In this connection an interesting case may be presented ;—that of 
Patrick O’Rorke, who was born in Ireland, his parents both dying on 
the voyage to this country. Upon the arrival of the ship which 
brought O’Rorke to our shores, he was taken to an orphan asylum, 
where, at the age of 12, his intelligence was found to be of such high 
order that educational advantages commensurate with his ability 
were offered him, of which he was not slow to avail himself. As long 
ago, then, as the year 1857, he was appointed a cadet to the Military 
Academy. 

This was at the period of a presidential campaign when the father 
of one of his classmates (“John” ) was then a candidate for 
the high office. A newspaper clipping was forwarded to O’Rorke, 
in which his merits were applauded, but rather more as a foil or in 
a spirit of detraction of good “Old John,” as the cadets were wont 
to call him. It was here argued that a boy born of immigrant parents 
reared in an orphan asylum could attain under the impartial system 
of the Academy the highest honors of his class, and it was also shown 
that the son of an influential citizen, a candidate for the highest office 
in the land, with a backing which should determine for fim some 
degree of favoritism, was so near the foot of his class that he was in 
imminent danger of being “found deficient” in his studies or else dis- 
missed for demerit at the then next ensuing semi-annyal examination. 
“Pat’s” permission to show the clipping to some of the “fellows” was 
asked, but he instantly tore the paper into small bits, and replied, 
“That would never do; it would hurt poor John’s feelings.” As a 
further illustration of the instincts of this man, he was heard to re- 
mark at another time, that when he entered the Military Academy he 
felt some degree of apprehension lest he should be unequal to the 
social requirements of an army officer, lacking, as he did, home train- 
ing and home influence. Accordingly, he said, he had made it his 
best endeavor, while at the Academy, to note the bearing of men in 
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the class who were better favored by circumstances than he had been. 
For reasons such as these, ““Pat”.O’Rorke was beloved not only by 
members of his own class, but by all others at the institution. He 
was regarded by officers, as well as by cadets, as a model man, and 
when on one occasion he was asked to draw lots with another of the 
class, less popular than himself, for the highest honor, he declined 
to do so upon the ground that “the lot had already been determined 
in favor of his rival ; the latter having held above him in the previous 
year.” He was compelled, however, to accede to the Academic 
Board’s decision, and drew the lucky straw, amidst the rejoicings of 
the entire Corps of Cadets. 

Not long after this, at artillery drill, the No. 4, serving as can- 
noneer, jerked the lanyard prematurely and fired the rammer through 
O’Rorke’s hands, when he, O’Rorke, was acting as No. I in the gun 
detachment. Fotunately O’Rorke had but a moderate grip upon the 
rammer staff at the time, and although his gauntlet was dragged off, 
his arm did not go along with it. The indignation expressed at a 
called meeting of the class was such as would probably have compelled 
the resignation of the careless cadet, had the accident resulted more 
seriously. 

Two instances have occurred at the Military Academy in the 
course of artillery drill, where the right arm of the cannoneer was 
torn off. In one case the man died. In the other, the victim survived ; 
to be allowed, after graduation, to go upon the retired list with the 
rank of second lieutenant. The cadet, who, in this latter case, was 
the cause of the disability of his classmate, was, comparatively speak- 
ing, a wealthy man, and settled upon his maimed associate a sum 
sufficient to compensate in some measure for the consequences of his 
carelessness. 

The junior class of 1861 had marked as the future Commander 
of the Army of the United States this man O’Rorke, who, had he 
been spared, would probably have justified the class prevision. Short- 
ly after graduation, he was appointed colonel of a volunteer regiment 
from the State of New York, and fell, mortally wounded, at the 
head of his regiment at the battle of Gettysburg. 

It is admittedly true that “it is difficult to guard against a lack 
of home training in young men chosen with a democratic disregard 
of this prerequisite, but who are, in the highest sense, gentlemen; 
gentlemen not merely in the matter of familiarity with the usages 
of good society, but in the large sense of the term.” Taking this 
as a text, the case of O’Rorke comes well within the scope of these 
remarks. 
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“The modern soldier,” Colonel Larned tells us in his brochure on 
“The Genius 6f West Point,” “requires, in addition to character and 
force, a versatility of resource and a wide range of military accom- 
plishment which demand a fair and fundamental knowledge of all 
the branches of his profession. Under advancing conditions this need 
of breadth of view and professional intelligence is a growing and 
not a diminishing necessity in military educational methods. The 
quality of mind and character with which the Military Academy 
has equipped its graduates in the past has made of them a grade of 
officers of general intelligence and resourcefulness superior to that 
of any other similar body of officers in the world—a fact which I 
believe to be abundantly shown by their record in military history, 
and which is generally acknowledged by foreigners who have come 
in contact with them. This is not to say that the West Pointer 
stands in. any way pre-eminent for any of that specialistic knowledge 
which is the function of special schools alone to give, but that he 
has attained, preliminary to any such technical perfection, a general 
grasp of the military profession, its requirements‘ and interdependent 
relations, and a conception of the duties of the soldier—respect for 
authority, obedience, simplicity of life, truth-telling, integrity, per- 
sonal accountability—these bring vigor, not evil to society; peace, 
not combativeness and the disposition of a bully. They evolve dig- 
nity, good citizenship and reverence for law. 

“It is essentially the genius of West Point to develop these qual- 
ities in its personnel, and a century of tradition and evolution has 
produced an educational mechanism quite unique in its operations 
and results. The record of accomplishment of its graduates in civ- 
ilian walks alone is altogether phenomenal when considered in con- 
nection with the limited number of its alumni and the fact that its 
primary function is a military one. Their achievements in the military 
field are even more remarkable, and an examination of its historical 
statistics will show that no military institution was ever more superb- 
ly vindicated by the trial of war than the national academy at West 
Point, or has more clearly demonstrated the fitness of its purpose 
and methods to accomplish proposed ends. It stands to-day foremost 
among the military schools of the world, of acknowledged pre- 
eminence in its field, and with a-record of integrity and high com- 
mand unexcelled by any. A political creation deriving its students 
and financial support from political sources, it yet has sometimes to 
defend its integrity at the expense of its popularity, and even of the 
friendship of the men who legislate upon its existence. But this 
struggle for the integrity of its methods is vital. Destroy the in- 
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dependence of the Military Academy within its proper jurisdiction, 
and its power for good is withered. Should the taint of improper 
political methods—the power of pull and the domination of influence 
—ever corrupt its blood, the hour of its decadence has sounded. 
‘The American people have created and now possess one institution, 
at least, wherein the criteria of success lie in the individual—the 
fruit of his honest toil, unaffected by the sinister bias of expediency 
or exterior personal interests. If there comes a time when they fail 
to appreciate its worth to them practically and morally, the future 
will not fail to exact the full price of their mistake.” 

There was a day, as long ago as 1839, when the Military Academy 
was bitterly assailed, for the reason that in the matter of appointees 
influential elements of society were propitiated to a great degree. 
The opposition at that time may perhaps have been well taken, and 
it had evidently crystallized in the day of Grant, who in his writings 
says: “Early in the session of the Congress which met in December, 
1839, a bill was discussed abolishing the Military Academy. I saw 
in. this an honorable way to obtain my discharge, and read the de- 
bates with much interest, but with impatience at the delay in taking 
action, as I was selfish enough to favor the bill. It never passed; 
and a year later, although the time hung drearily with me, I would 
have been sorry to have seen it succeed.’ WHad it succeeded these 
lines never would have appeared at the hands of the Board of Visitors 
to the U. S. Military Academy, 19o1. 

J. P. Fartey, 
Brigadier General U. S. Army (retired). 
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“A BALLAD OF TRIPOLI TOWN.” 


Over the reach of the harbor mouth the Philadelphia lay 
To keep her watch on the pirate sea and muzzle the pirate Bey, 
“And swift must be that Moorish bark that out of the north comes 


down 
And carries her load of Christian slaves to the mart at Tripoli town.” 


Out in the offing day by day her watchful way she kept, 

And ever the Jookout’s careful glass the fair horizon swept, 
Dreary the game and dull the watch as lazily on she swayed, 

With never the sound of an angry gun to lighten the lone brigade. 


“A sail! <A sail! was the lookout’s cry, and close to the southern 


shore 
A dark-hulled xeboc hugged her way and up for the harbor bore, 
Then shrilled the notes of the boatswain’s pipe, the men to their quar- 
ters flew, 
And the frigate reeled to the sudden strain as her quivering stunsails 


drew. 


The green sea whitened beneath her bows and lifted in cloudy spray 

And her tall masts bent to the press of sail as she gained on the flying 
prey, 

But over a chartless way she sailed, and a hush fell over all, - 

At the sudden hail from the masthead high and the leadsman’s fright- 


ened. call. 


Over the reef of Kalinsa the treacherous seas are green, 

With never a hint of the rising shoals or the rocks that-lie between; 

And there with a crash the good ship struck, and deep in the sands 
she lay, 

And her rigging strained and her timbers groaned as she stopped in 
her sudden way. 

In vain were her masts felled one by one, in vain were the weights 
run aft, 
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She lay in the clutch of the clinging sands in spite of the sailors’ 
craft. 

Then out of the harbor crowding sail the Barbary gunboats came 

And lay at the heels of the helpless ship in a crescent of smoke and 
flame. 


With never a gun to niake reply, the raking fire she bore, 

And her decks grew rougher with splintered wreck and redder with 
flowing gore, 

Till the starry ensign fluttered down at the beck of the pirate horde, 

And the captive crew were led away to the throne of the pirate lord. 


Then loud the pirate’s shrilling yell exulted on the air, 

With the sounding drum and the cymbals clash and the long horn’s 
windy blare; 

And up to the town they towed the ship on the lift of a rising tide, 

And moored her fast in the channelway swept 6’er by her black broad- 
side. 


The pirate Bey laughed deep and long; “And where is he will dare 
To pass the reef at the harbor mouth and enter the pirate lair?” 
On yonder bay my gunboats glide, my forts look grimly down 
And the guns of a Yankee frigate guard the way to Tripoli town.’ 


,’ 


Was ever a sea by ever a shore where perilous chances are 

That has not sung to a Yankee keel or pillowed a Yankee tar? 
Was ever a way so danger deep that way he dare not go? 

From shore to shore with a deep sea roar old Ocean answers “No.” 


Up to the roads of Tripoli town a little squadron drew, 

And every ship at the mizzen peak a starry ensign flew. 

Down to the harbor mouth they stood and close to the reef they ran, 
And the Constitution’s stately shape sailed grandly in the van. 


“Oh, shame to every Yankee tar the billowy deep who plies, 
For over a captured Yankee ship a pirate ensign flies, 

And shall she carry a pirate crew to harry a pirate prey? 

Who comes to sink her where she lies? Decatur leads the way.” 
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We knew the voice and we knew the man, and a rousing sailor cheer 
Rang deeply over the tumbling sea as we sprang to volunteer ; 

For he was a hero truck to keel, and a sailor born and bred, 

And through the gate of an angry fate we’d follow where he led. 


We fitted a captured pirate ketch for the deed we had to do, 

And all day long from stem to stern the carpenters beat tattoo. 

They gave her a slovenly merchant look and smeared her with mer- 
chant muck, 

But her hold was stowed with a deadly load and filled for a deadly 


work, 
t 


Though all were willing but few could go, and many were left behind, 
But a gibe or jeer for a luckier ear will soothe a troubled mind, 

And when away from the great ship’s side the little ketch moved slow, 
Our shipmates hung on the rail and sung, as they watched us go: 


“Oh, say good-bye to your Nancy Jane, and look your last on me, 
And what'll you say as you’re led away in a swaggering pirate’s lee, 
And what'll you think as you douse your glim, and where’ll you’re 

funeral be, 
Under the nigger driver’s whip or under the deep blue sea?” 


We watched the ships as they gave the breeze their spreading wings 
of snow; 

We watched their sails in the sunset pink, their hulls in the distance 
low, 

And over the darkening western hills we saw the sun go down, 

And the daylight fail as our lonely sail sped on to Tripoli town. 


A ghostly shape in the gathered dusk, to the perilous way we passed 

To the sound of the rigging’s mourful hum and the groan of the 
straining mast, 

To the haunting voice of the rising wind and the lilt of the rising 
tide; 

And. the low waves sung with a mocking tongue, as they lapped along 
the side: 
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“Oh, say good-bye to your Nancy Jane, and look your last on me, 

And what'll you say as you’re led away in a swaggering pirate’s lee, 

And what'll you think as you douse your glim, and where’ll your 
funeral be, 

Under the nigger driver’s whip or under the deep blue sea?” 


Starboard and larboard dark and dim the gunboats watched the way, 

And dead ahead with a staylight red the towering frigate rose, 

And the forts behind with their ramparts lined with twenty thousand 
foes. 


Up to the shadowy ship we drew in the cloak of the friendly. night, 

And we lashed the ketch to her swelling side, and grappled her fast 
and tight. 

To a single shout and a single shot and a single frightened hail, 

With sword in hand our silent band sprang over the lofty rail. 


From deck and hold at the cutlass’s point we scattered the craven 
crew, 

From deck to deck and from hold to hold with the blazing torch we 
flew ; 

We spread the powder, pitch and tar, and scattered the embers free, 

And loosed the grapples and cut the lines, and stood for the open 
sea. - 


A puff of smoke in a rolling cloud along the water swept, 

A tongue of flame from an open hatch to the hurrying breezes leapt, 

And then like sinuous snakes of flame the rigging burned on high, 

And wrapped the mast in a fiery blast, and reached for the reddening 
sky. 


Redder and redder rose the flame, till over the glowing bay, 

Bright as the glare of the noonday sun, a crimson radiance lay ; 
We saw the gunboats limned in fire, the fortress dull and brown, 
And through the blaze in a golden haze the towers of Tripoli town. 
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And the little ketch stood boldly on, in the growing light displayed, 
Though fort and castle and gunboat roared in furious cannonade. 
And through the terrible lines of fire, unharmed, untouched, we went, 
For the scared corsair in the empty air his harmless thunders spent. 


We reached the offing, we shortened sail, and safe in the distance lay, 

Till a roar like the roar of a thousand guns rang over the pirate bay, 

Till the light was quenched in the hissing wave, and the black night 
settled down 

On the fortress grim and the gunboat dim and the towers of Tripoli 
town. 


The blue bay curves by Tripoli town where the minarets point high 
From the glaring waste of the yellow hills to the blue of the glaring 
sky, , 
And the white sails skim by Tripoli town and over the bay they go, 
But the pride of the old time Yankee fleet lies fathoms deep below. 


Rowan STEVENS. 
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STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 


EIGHTH PAPER. 


June 1-July 10, 1904. 


OPERATIONS OF THE MAIN ARMIES. 


A BIRD’S-EYE view of the general situation of the two armies is a 
necessary preliminary to the understanding of the movements which 
led up to the most important battle of the war thus far. 

The Russian main army occupied a strong line in the mountainous 
country east of the railroad, extending in a northeast and southwest 
direction from a point about 15 miles north of Sinyan (about 30 
miles northwest of Takushan) to a point ten miles west of Saimatsi*, 
about 35 miles northeast of Feng-wang-cheng, covering the Motien 
and other passes, the divisions arranged from right to left in the 
following order: 5, 2, 6, 3. The front of this defensive line was 
covered by the Russian cavalry, extending from a point about 2c 
miles east of Wafangkou (on the railroad, about 50 miles south of 
Kaitchou*) through Sinyan to Saimatsi, arranged in the following 
order from right to left: The Usuri Cavalry Brigade, the Siberian 
Cossack Division, the Mitchenko Cossack Brigade, the 1st Arg. Cav- 
alry, the Rennenkampf Cossack Division. The IV. Siberian Army 
Corps was in reserve at Mukden. 

The Japanese main army (the I. Army, consisting of the Guard, 
the 2nd and the 5th Divisions) was concentrated to the west of 
Feng-wang-cheng, on a line running northeast and southwest from 
a point about 30 miles west of Feng-wang-cheng to a point about 
20 miles northeast of that place, the center near Feng-wang-cheng. 
The II. Army, after landing at Pietzewo and fighting the battle of 
Kinchou, had been relieved in front of Port Arthur by the III. Army 
(landed at Kerr Bay and on the west coast of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula) and had turned northward to act on the flank of the Russian 
main army and force the latter into the interior of Manchuria. 


*Or Samachi. *Or Kaiping. 
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After the battle of the Yalu the Russian army had retreated in 
good order and finally fell back to Motien Pass and the other passes 
in that vicinity. The Russian field army in the Liao Tung peninsula 
had withdrawn to Kaiping. 


BATTLE OF WAFANGKOU OR TELISSU. 


In the latter part of May, in order to relieve the pressure on Port 
Arthur, General Kouroptkin sent a strong detachment, under General 
Stackelberg, from Kaiping toward Wafangku*, partly by rail and 
partly over the road Kaiping-Fuchou. This force was about 40,000 
strong, and, in the early part of June, after a series of skirmishes 
with the Japanese outposts, its advance detachments had reached a 
line north of the line Pulantien (or Port Adams)—Pitsewo. 

This line was gradually strengthened, and soon assumed such a 
threatening aspect that General Oku felt justified in advancing 
against it with four divisions and a large force of artillery. 

The outposts of the two armies came in contact on June 12, at 
Wafangtien, on the west side of the railroad, about 10 miles south of 
Wafangku. The Japanese advanced partly along the railroad, partly 
in the valley of the Fuchou River from west to east, with a third 
column to the east of the railroad in the valley of the Shaho, the 
upper part of which runs parallel to the railroad. -On the afternoon 
of June 14 the Japanese opened a heavy artillery fire on the Russian 
position, which was across the railroad some distance south of Wa- 
fangku. On account of the Japanese superiority the Russian position 
was retired northward, about four miles south of Wafangku, to the 
vicinity of Telissu. 

On the approach of darkness the fighting ceased, but during the 
night the Japanese brought their artillery up on the heights com- 
manding the Russian position from the west and east. 

On the morning of the 15th the battle opened again and continued 
all day. General Stackelberg attempted to push forward his right 
wing, but found the Japanese left too strong there, and was forced 
to put in his entire reserve to properly extend his line to meet the 
Japanese outflanking maneuver. The Russian left wing was at first 
more successful, and the Japanese were compelled to reinforce their 
right, but the Japanese cavalry succeeded in executing a turning 
movement against the Russian left, thus compelling General Stack- 


*The point where the railroad crosses the Fuchon river. 
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elberg to retire to a position north of Wafangku. The difficulties of 
the terrain prevented the Japanese force from pursuing. 

The Russians lost 1,000 men killed and wounded, 800 prisoners 
and 20 guns; the Japanese lost 8 officers killed, 14 wounded and goc 
men killed and wounded. 

The object of this movement of the Russian right wing was prob- 
ably to gain time for Port Arthur as well as for General Kouro- 
patkin. 

The Russians retired to Siungyoucheng (20 miles southwest of 
Kaichou or Kaiping), followed by the Japanese, who occupied that 
town on June 21. 

A few days after the battle of Wafangku the rainy season began 
and rendered operations very difficult. Oku’s army advanced toward 
Kaiping, and on June 23 began the actions around that town for the 
possession of the mountain passes. This army, constituting the left 
wing of the Japanese line, moved on the main road to Yingkau (the 
port of Newchwang), its first objective, purposing then to turn east- 
ward toward Liauyang. 


GENERAL SITUATION. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese army under Kuroki, reinforced by the 
troops landed at Takushan, advanced in a northerly and westerly di- 
rection. Outpost actions took place along the entire line of the ex- 
tended Japanese front, but the main object of the advance was not 
an offensive movement, but merely to secure strategic points in front 
and fortify them. On the right, troops were pushed out from Gen- 
eral Kuroki’s headquarters, as well as from Kuantiensien (or Kuan- 
tien*), to Saimatse, where the entire 12th Division was finally con- 
centrated. 

On May 20th a skirmish took place at Aiyang (or Aiyangjamon), 
north of Kuantiensien, and on the 30th the Japanese advanced to 
Shauko (10 miles northwest of Kuantiensien), where a severe en- 
gagement, lasting late into the night, took place. The Russians re- 
tired through the Chanlin Pass, to the northwest, and thus prevented 
immediate. pursuit. The Japanese followed on the succeeding day, 
driving the Cossacks before them toward Saimatse. Here a series 
of actions took place with varying success, until the Japanese finally 
took possession of the place on June 7, and began fortifying it. 


*About 45 miles northeast of Fen-wang-cheng. 
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Saimatse, situated on the Pataho (or Patau) River, on a road 
leading over the Paliling Pass to Liauyang, is well protected by passes 
in its front, and is consequently a strong defensive position. The 
Japanese outposts were pushed out to Motien Pass (about 20 miles 
west of Saimatse). 

On the left flank the roth Division (Takushan subdivision of 
the IV. Army) took Siuwyan* on June 7, forcing the Russians back, 
the latter retiring on Kaiping, while the Japanese fortified Siuyan. 
The advance of this flank was necessitated by the fact that the con- 
stantly increasing strength of the Russian army would enable the 
Russian commander-in-chief to send stronger and stronger detach- 
ments southward, and only by the occupation of the line Siuyan-Kaip- 
ing could this be entirely prevented. 

The Takushan subdivision was a portion of the IV. Army, under 
General Nodzu, composed of the roth, 6th and goth Divisions, which 
had been landed at Takushan, part of which had been sent to rein- 
force the army besieging Port Arthur, while the rest, including the 
1oth Division, had been sent forward to strengthen the left of Ku- 
roki’s line. This subdivision was designed to advance on the road 
from Siuyen westward and then northwestward toward Tashikou, 
or Chakou (30 miles west of Siuyen), over the Chipaulin Pass. 

At the beginning of June Marquis Oyama was appointed Vice- 
Regent and commander-in-chief in Manchuria. 

In the early part of June the IV. Siberian Army Corps, 48,000 
strong, was at Liauyang. The V. and VI. Siberian Army Corps were 
ordered mobilized, and on June 6th the I. Army Corps, under General 
von Meyendorff, was mobilized. 

A field railroad from Anju, at the mouth of the Yalu, to Feng- 
wang-cheng, has been completed. 

On June 7 a squadron of nine ships (probably a part of Admira) 
Togo’s fleet) appeared off Kaiping and bombarded the coast. Boats 
were lowered to search for torpedoes. This appears to have been 
merely a demonstration. 

The operations of clearing the Bay of Talienwan of torpedoes 
were continued, 41 mines having been discovered and exploded be- 
tween June 3d and 6th. 

On June 11 Yingkou (the port of Newchwang) was abandoned 
by the Russians, and the Japanese blockaded all the harbors and 
landing places in the Gulf of Liatung, including the harbor of New- 
chwang. 


*Called also Sinkan.: 
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Toward the middle of June the I. Japanese Army and the Taku- 
shan Subdivision advanced against the mountain crest of the Feng- 
shuiling range, and in such wise that all the passes were struck simul- 
taneously. Without serious resistance the advance guards obtained 
possession of all the passes, between the 25th and 29th of June, in- 
cluding: 

Paliling Pass, on the Saimatsi-Liauyang road (12 miles north- 
west of Saimatsi) ; 

Fengchuiling Pass,* 

Motien Pass,t 

Moduling Pass,t 

Watseling Pass, on the Feng-wang-cheng-Simutchen-Haicheng 
road (about 50 miles northwest of Feng-wang-cheng) ; . 

Fengchullin Pass, on the Feng-wang-cheng-Kautsiapua-Liauyang 
road ; 

Daling Pass, on the Siuyen-Haicheng road (about 25 miles north- 
west of Siuyen) ; 

Chipaulin Pass, on the Siuyen-Dashitsao§ road. 


On the road from Feng-wang-cheng to 
Liauyang ; 


The passes were all strengthened by means of field fortifications, 
and no further advance was attempted till about the middle of July. 

On the Russian side, during May, one-half of the 31st and one- 
half of the 35th Division, as well as the 8th Division of Rifles from 
Vladivostok, were drawn to Southern Manchuria, and at the end of 
that month the IV. Siberian Army Corps, composed of the 2d and 
3d Siberian Reserve Divisions, was advanced to Kaichou (Kaiping). 

In Saimatsi and Aiyangjamar, on the extreme right of the Jap- 
anese line, constant skirmishes took place. : 

The beginning of the rainy season had rendered the roads almost 
impassable, especially in the passes. The advance was consequently 
very ‘slow. 

On the left flank of the Japanese line the army of General Oku, 
to the west of the railroad, found itself on a good road to Liauyang. 
The Russian army was therefore compelled to change its front, which 
originally faced southeast, so as to withdraw its right flank and face 
it westward. 

The general situation on the 1st of July was as follows: 

The Russian line extended from north of Yingkou (the port of 


*About 15 miles northwest of Saimatsi. 
ftAbout 25 miles west of Saimatsi. fAbout 30 miles west of Saimatsi. 
§On the railroad half way between Kaiping and Haicheng. 
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Newchwang), on the right, to north of Paliling Pass, on the leff. 
The I. Army Corps north of Yingkou, the IV. Siberian Army Corps 
north of Kaichou, the II. Army Corps northwest of Daling Pass, 
southeast of Haicheng, the III. Army Corps north of Moduling Pass; 
covered in front and on the flanks by the cavalry: the Siberian Cos- 
sack Division northwest of the Fengchullin Pass, the Rennenkampf 
Cossack Division north of the Paliling Pass. 

The Japanese line extended from Siungyoucheng (20 miles south- 
west of Kaiping) on the left to Saimatsi on the right, the II. Army 
north of Siungyoucheng, the Takushan Subdivision between Chipau- 
lin and Watseling Passes, the I. Army between Watseling and Feng- 
chuiling Passes, the cavalry near Siungyoucheng. 

The concentric advance of the Japanese forces came to a stand- 
still at this position, but some slight movements took place, and 
there were numerous smaller actions along the line. 

On the 27th of June the Takushan Subdivision occupied Feng- 
chulling, northwest of Siuyen. On July 9th General Oku’s troops 
occupied Kaiping (Kaichou). The northern column of the I. Army 
(Kuroki’s) advanced about 13 miles westward, and the other two 
columns of this same army occupied the Lanholing and Siakaoling 
Passes (north of Moduling Pass), and entrenched there. 

The total strength of the Russian field army immediately under 
General Kuropatkin’s command, was at this time (July Ist) about 
92,000 men, with 268 guns. 

In the early part of June the total forces on the Russian side, 
including the garrison of Port Arthur, numbered about 154,850 men 
with 386 guns. The Siberian troops moving toward the seat of 
war increased their strength to 190,550 men, with 450 guns, and the 
forces mobilized in Europe raised it to 248,450 men, with 638 guns. 

The total strength of the Japanese army at this time (July rst) 
was about 226,500 men, with 780 guns. 


THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR. 


The landing of Japanese troops at Pitzewo, as previously stated, 
was unopposed by the Russians, but the latter made a serious stand 
at Kinchou and Nashan heights on May 26. After the occupation of 
Dalny the Japanese established outposts entirély across the peninsula, 
a little in front of the railroad center at Sanshilipu, remaining in this 
position till the middle of June. During this interval the II Army 
under General Oku was relieved by the III under Nogi. Talienwan 
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Bay was cleared of mines, especially the entrance channel to Dalny, 
and the latter became the principal landing place for troops and was 
crganized as a siege artillery depot. 

About the middle of June the outposts had been advanced to a 
line extending from Yinkantsi Bay (12 miles north of Port Arthur) 
on the north to Sikou Bay (7 miles east of Port Arthur) on the south, 
the length of the line being about 15 miles. The advance of this line 
was accompanied and supported by coast defense vessels and torpedo 
boats, to flank any positions the Russians might take up. The latter 
also had torpedo boats stationed along the coast to observe the ad- 
vancing army of the besiegers. The main body of the Japanese forces 
was at Sanchilipu (junction to Dalny) and at Dalny. 

The garrison of the fortress did not oppose the Japanese advance 
to this position, but merely occupied a position on the Tsiashan 
Heights (about 5 miles north of Port Arthur), and on those border- 
ing the eastern bank of the upper Lungwangho River (about 6 miles 
northeast of Port Arthur). 

On June 26th the besiegers advanced to attack the Russian posi- 
tion in three columns on the two main roads leading to Port Arthur, 
one from Sanchilipu (where the railroad branches off to Dalny) by 
the north of the peninsula, the other from Dalny through the center 
of the peninsula, and by the south shore road, the last-mentioned 
being accompanied by torpedo boats on the coast. In spite of the 
flank fire of these torpedo boats the attack of the left column was 
successfully resisted, but the center column succeeded in advancing 
so far that the Russian right was taken in flank and was compelled 
to retreat to the right bank of the Lungwangho, the Japanese occupy- 
ing the left bank. 

On the 3d and 4th of July the Russians, assisted by their warships, 
took the heights on the left bank of the Lungwangho again, and held 
them till the end of the month. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese were landing siege guns and reinforce- 
ments at Dalny. 

The blockade of the southern end of Liaotung Peninsula had be- 
come an important element, its purpose being not only to secure the 
transportation of reinforcements, guns and material to the besiegers, 
to protect the flanks of the line of attack, and to cut Port Arthur off 
from all communication, but above all to prevent the Russian warships 
from escaping to sea. The main purpose of the siege, indeed, was to 
‘destroy the Russian squadron, and prevent it from combining with 
reinforcements from the Baltic or Black Sea, which would enable it 
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to endanger the Japanese control of the sea, and place the outcome 
of the entire campaign in jeopardy. 

The blockade was conducted by Admiral Togo, who organized his. 
fleet as follows: 


I SQUADRON (ADMIRAL TOGO). 


Despatch Boat Yayeyama. 

1st Division —Battleships Mikasa (flag), Asahi, Fuji, Shikishima. 
Armored Cruisers Nishin and Kassuga. 

3d Division—Armored Cruisers Yakumo and Asama. Cruisers. 
Chitose, Takasago, Kasagi and Akashi. 

With five Divisions of Destroyers (two to four boats to a Divi- 
sion). 

III SQUADRON (VICE ADMIRAL KATAOKA). 


5th Division—Chin Yen, Matsushima, Itsukushima, Hashidate. 

6th Division—Idzuni (flag), Akusishima, Chiyoda, Suma. 

7th Division—Fuso, Hei Yen, Sei Yen, Zukushi, Akagi, Chokai, 
Oshima, Maya, Uyi. 

With five Divisions of Torpedo Boats (five boats to a Division). 


A base of operations had been established on the Elliot Islands. 
(70 nautical miles from Port Arthur, 50 from Dalny and 15 from 
Pitzewo). 

The I Squadron guarded Port Arthur itself, while the III patrolled 
the east and west coast of the Liantung Peninsula,.and convoyed the 
transports. But the gunboats of the latter squadron were often util- 
ized in undertakings against the Port Arthur roads. 

The entrance of Port Arthur was guarded by cruisers by day and 
by torpedo boats at night. To keep the fortress in agitation gun- 
boats and torpedo boats were serit at short intervals toward the ent- 
rance to Port Arthur to reconnoiter, to lay mines, or to keep the 
lighter vessels of the Russians in check, and to prevent attempts 
against the landing places or the base of operations. 

But the fog often prevented a close blockade, and many junks 
went out with despatches or came in with supplies. 


OPERATIONS AT SEA. 


On May 30th four Japanese gunboats and four torpedo boats un- 
dertook a forced reconnaissance against the outer roads at Port 
Arthur. New fortifications and search-lights were discovered on: 
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Liautishan. On June 6th the cruiser Chitose noticed a wireless tele- 
graph station on the jeights of Liautishan. On June 14th a small 
recontre took place at Siao-ping-tau (on the east coast, half way 
between Port Arthur and Dalny), where several Japanese torpedo 
boats making a coast reconnaissance, or assisting the troops to make 
one, fired on some Russian troops. The Novik, with ten destroyers, 
ran out and drove them away. 


RAID OF THE VLADIVOSTOK SQUADRON. 


In the early part of June the Vladivostok squadron started out 
under Rear Admiral Besobrasoff, on a raid to attack the Japanese 
transports. On June 15th this squadron encountered the transports 
Idzumi Maru, the Hitachi Maru and the Sado Maru, in the Straits 
of Corea, and sank them, as well as two sailing vessels, off Tsushima 
(the island between Korea and Japan) near the Japanese coast. 

The Japanese sent two squadrons in pursuit of the Russian squad- 
ron, namely, Kamimura’s and a torpedo flotilla under Admiral Trun- 
oda, but they failed to overtake the Russians, who returned unmo- 
iested to Viadivostok. Since Admiral Kamimura returned to his base 
on June 19, it is evident that the Japanese at this time did not have a 
sufficient number of warships available for the blockade of Vladivo- 
stok. 

The raid of Admiral Besobrasoff was in the nature of an attack 
on communications. The Hitachi Maru was loaded with troops, as 
was also the Idzumi Maru, while the Sado Maru was loaded with 
railway material, horses and coolies. The last-named was torpedoed 
and beached in order to save her cargo. The two sailing vessels were 
sunk off Iki Island (on the Japanese coast opposite Tsushima). 

The Japanese steamers Allanton, loaded with coal, and Chelten- 
ham (6,000 tons), loaded with railroad material, were also captured 
in the Straits of Corea and.sent to Vladivostok, where they arrived 
about July 4. 

The Russian cruiser Bogatyr had been raised and brought into 
dock at Vladivostok. 


ATTEMPT OF THE PORT ARTHUR SQUADRON TO ESCAPE TO SEA. 


The Russians succeeded in repairing the Cesarovitch, Retvisan and 
Pobeida, and rendering them seaworthy again, consequently Admirat 
Witthoeft had six battleships available, namely, the three just men- 
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tioned, the Poltava, the Sevastopol and the Peresviet, besides three 
large cruisers, the Pallada, Diana and Askold, the small cruiser Novik 
and about 13 torpedo boats. 

He therefore determined to run the blockade and escape to sea, if 
possible. 

On the evening of June 22d, Japanese torpedo boats laid mines 
in the outer roads, but were driven away. At 8 a. M. the Russian 
squadron began to move out, and by I1 A. M., June 23d, the ships were 
all assembled in the outer roads. There they anchored, while torpedo 
boats, small boats, and other small vessels cleared a channel of mines. 

In the afternoon the squadron weighed anchor and steamed in 
column out to sea, the cruisers and torpedo boats distributed along 
the head and fianks of the column. 

Admiral Togo had received notice by the wireless telegraph sta- 
tion installed on one of his cruisers in observation in front of Port 
Arthur, as soon as the Russian vessels began to leave the inner harbor. 
His warships began'to assemble, according to a preconcerted signal, 
at the rendezvous, which was not visible from the Port Arthur roads. 

As soon as Admiral Witthoeft, after leaving the coast, stood out 
to sea, heading southeast, he sighted the Japanese fleet on his port 
side, and noticed that they were heading across his course to take his 
ships under fire. The Japanese squadron consisted of 4 battleships, 
4 armoréd cruisers, a number of small cruisers and about 20 torpedo 
boats. The Russian Admiral considered this force superior to his 
own, and he therefore went about and steamed back for the roads of 
Port Arthur. The Japanese squadron also changed course eight 
points, so as to form line, and to strike the Russians, but the distance 
was too great, and at sunset Admiral Togo changed course again 
eight points, bringing his ships into column heading for Port Arthur. 
He then ordered his torpedo boats to attack. The leading boats 
reached the rear of the Russian column about 9:30 p. m. An hour 
later Admiral Witthoeft anchored, and from that time on the Japanese 
made eight successive attacks at short intervals, but it was bright 
moonlight, consequently they fought at a disadvantage. 

Apparently no serious damage was inflicted on the Russian fleet. 

Admiral Witthoeft’s ‘purpose in this maneuver is difficult to fath- 
om, but it appears that he attempted to escape with the fleet, but was 
not prepared to fight. 

The fact that the. blockade of Port Arthur is not effective has 
been illustrated by a number of incidents. On June 29th, for example, 
the torpedo boat Lieutenant Buriakoff, coming from Port Arthur; 
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entered Newchwang, leaving again the following day, and returning 
to Port Arthur on July 3. 

On July 3, the Japanese torpedo boats attempted to approach the 
harbor entrance of Port Arthur, but were detected by the shore bat- 
teries, and two were sunk. 

On July 5, the Japanese gunboat Kaimon ran on mine near Tal- 
ienwan and sank. 


THE RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER SQUADRON. 


On July 4 and 5, the Russian Volunteer Fleet, comprising the 
Smolensk, Petersburg and Orel, passed the Dardanelles and steamed 
for Port Said. 

These vessels entered the Red Sea in order to examine neutral 
vessels for contraband of war. 


THE DEFENCES OF PORT ARTHUR. 


The forts around Port Arthur are divided into two principal 
groups, those of the sea front and those of the land front. 


Sea Front. 

The sea front comprises ten forts. 

Beginning at the city and going east from Golden Hill there are 
four forts, named in order, Huanchinshan, Mochuchiao, Santienwoi, 
and Laolitsoi, the last about two and one-half miles from the center 
of the city. The first has three batteries, one above the other, with a 
total of 23 heavy guns; the second, 2 batteries, one above the other, 
with 4 heavy guns in all; the third has 9 guns, and the fourth has 
2 batteries, one above the other, with 7 guns in the lower battery. 

Beginning again across the harbor entrance from the Golden Hill 
(on the Tiger Tail) and going southwest, there are six forts: Yih- 
Yuan, with 6 guns, Wantsuyin, 5 guns, Chinkwaushan, of two bat- 
teries with 12 guns, Mantooshan, two batteries with 7 guns, Chang- 
tooshan, 5 guns, and Liantishan, armed with naval guns. The first 
five are on the island, Changtooshan at its southern end, about 4 miles 
from Port Arthur, while Liantishan is isolated on a height of over a 
thousand feet, about 6 miles southwest of Port Arthur. 


Land Front. 


The land front also comprises ten forts. The eastern front begins 
at the most eastern of the sea forts, Laolitsoi, two and one-half miles 
east of the center of the city, and consists of three forts: Paiyinshan, 
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3 batteries in line with 15 guns; Chikaushan (or Kikanshan), just 
beyond the Dalny road, of 2 batteries with 6 guns and several quick 
firers ; and Erlingshan, just east of the railroad, about 2 miles north 
of the city, consisting of a main battery with 6 guns, and four ad- 
vanced batteries with quick firers and field guns. 

The north front, beginning at Erlingshan, has 5 forts: the Kuro- 
patkin battery, just west of the railroad, about 3 miles from the rail- 
road station in the city; Shanshushan, 2 batteries (one with 4 guns), 
close to the city, just east of the railroad, and 1 mile directly north 
of the railroad station; Hanlungshan, adjoining this fort; Yihtsushan 
(or Wangtai), 2 batteries, about 2 rhiles northwest of the station; 
and Antseshan (or Andzushan), 3 batteries, about 4 miles northwest 
of the city. The two last forts have a total of 20 guns. 

The west front has 2 forts: Yanpihshan and Yahootsoi, with a 
total of ten heavy guns and a number of field guns. 

Near Changtooshan there are also two field gun forts, six miles 
west of Port Arthur there are two similar forts covering Pigeon 
Bay, and on the shore of Laotishan Promontory there is another such 
battery. 

The city is thus entirely surrounded, on sea and land fronts, by 
a girdle of forts, and none of the sea forts can be taken from the land 
side until the land forts have fallen. 

The entire line contains at least twenty-six 11-inch guns, twenty- 
two 10.6-inch guns, fifteen 9.5-inch guns, twenty-two 6-inch guns, 
and forty-four 4.7-inch guns, besides a great number of field guns and 


rapid-firers. 


THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE WAR. 


A review of the strategy of the war presents, in the first place, the 
great necessity (for over-sea operations) of command of the sea, the 
ruling factor of this campaign. 

Both nations had fairly powerful fleets in the Far East, but the 
Japanese fleet had but a poor chance of expansion during the war, 
while the Russian fleet had a possibility of considerable reinforcement 
from European Russia. 

The Russian fleet in the Far East would, therefore, have accom- 
plished much had it destroyed the Japanese fleet, even at the sacrifice 
of all its own ships, and this was its paramount duty. The Russian 
fleet from the Baltic and Black Seas could then have established com- 
mand of the ‘sea and changed the entire course of the campaign. 
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The Russian fleet in being at Port Arthur was, however, a constant 
menace to the Japanese transports and justified the energies devoted 
to the capture of that place. Moreover, should the Russians retain it, 
it would be invaluable to them as a naval base for the fleet from the 
Baltic. 

The Japanese command of the sea, essential as it was to the suc- 
cess of their plans, was secured in a masterly way, and retained effect- 
ively throughout the war. 

It enabled them to take the offensive, it caused the Russians to 
scatter their forces because they could not tell where the first landing 
was to take place, and it enabled Kuroki to land an army at Chin- 
ampo, to seize Seoul, and to march on the Yalu, his left flank resting 
on the sea, moving his base forward as the army advanced. This 
command of the sea also enabled the Japanese to flank the Russian 
positions, so long as the latter were near the coast, and facilitated the 
siege of Port Arthur by enabling the army for the reduction of that 
place to land near it. 

On land, the strategy of the Japanese has been equally strong and 
effective. The advance to the Yalu was conducted with consummate 
skill, and the capture of that defensive line was effected without seri- 
ous loss. The isolation of Port Arthur was also a strategic movement 
of a high order. 

Kouropatkin, realizing that he was not strong enough to prevent 
the landing of the Japanese in the vicinity of Port Arthur, withdrew 
to Kaiping the field army in the Liaotung peninsula, and decided to 
withdraw to Mukden, until the strategic deployment of the Russian 
army could be completed, but he was overruled by higher authority, 
and compelled to make a demonstration in the direction of Port Ar- 
thur. 

The defeats at Kinchou, May 26, 1904, and at Wafengku, June 
16, 1904, forced the Russians to retire. Kouropatkin, still against 
his own judgment, made a stand at Liaoyang. 

The advance of Kuroki’s army from the Yalu was again strate- 
gically sound, with the center at Feng-Weng-Cheng, his right at 
Siamatse, and his left at Sinyen, he made a simultaneous attack on 
all the mountain passes, and so secured the position. All the import- 
ant defiles were taken with but feeble resistance, and their capture at 
once enabled the Japanese to move their forces under the screen of 
the mountains, thus leaving the Russians continually in doubt as to 
the real point of attack. 

As regards tactics, this is the first time in modern warfare that 
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the European and the Asiatic have met on equal conditions, with 
modern weapons and using modern methods. 

The Japanese soidiers have, however, been trained according to 
European systems. 

The main points of interest thus far have been the advance of the 
Japanese under heavy rifle fire, the bayonet charges, and the handling 
of the field artillery. The advance under fire has exceeded all previous 
records, and surprised the tacticians. The bayonet charges have also 
been a surprise. The artillery has taken but one, or at most two, posi- 
tions during a battle, and often did its most effective work by indi- 
rect firing, but, of course, the effect of the fire could always be ob- 
served. 

In the case of Port Arthur, the great importance of /and defences 
for coast forts is apparent. None of the coast forts there could be 
taken from the land side without first capturing the girdle of land 
forts. Port Arthur and the fleet in being harbored there, would have 
fallen an easy prey to the Japanese had it not been protected by for- 
tifications on the land side. 

These land forts, as well as the sea forts, are armed with many 
batteries of rapid fire guns, the importance of which is apparent. 
Had they been more numerous on the sea side the numerous torpedo 
boat attacks could not have taken place; and on the land side they 
are essential to repel attack by troops. 

These are the important strategical and tactical principles illus- 
trated by the war thus far, in addition to those previously mentioned. 


(To be Continued.) 





EARLY DAYS OF NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The splendor and magnificence of the elegant buildings of the new 
Naval Academy, as they arise in their grandeur, unity and beautiful 
architecture, increase public interest in the early days of the institu- 
tion, when it was: known by the modest name of “the Naval School” 
and numbered scarcely fifty pupils. The institution opened October 
10, 1845, and there are some who remember its beginnings. One of 
these—a venerable lady—when asked what the people thought of the 
Naval School when it came to Annapolis, replied that: “They thought 
some little naval school had come here.” A gentlemen, once on the 
Supreme Bench of Maryland, said recently that “if anybody had sug- 
gested at its establishment the present vastness of the Naval Academy, 
he would have been thought a dreamer.” 

It is not uninteresting to note that one suggestion for a site of the 
school, at is inauguration, was a lonely island where the contamina- 
tions and allurements of the rest of mankind would not assail the 
midshipmen. It is an agreeable picture of the early days of the Naval 
Academy that the late Commodore William Nicholson Jeffers, U. S. 
N., gives in some very graphically written letters addressed to a near 
relative. He was a midshipman of the first class that entered the 
Naval Academy. These letters are dated from the “Polytechnic 
School,’’ Annapolis, which seems to have been one of the titles of the 
new naval establishment. 

The quarters of the Midshipmen at that time were divided into 
three distinct groups—exceedingly modest—one story buildings that 
extended from Fort Severn, northwest along the line of Stribling Row. 
Each building had its distinctive appellation. One was Newstead 
Abbey, because one Byron lived in it. The other two had titles that 
need no marginal notes of explanation. They, from the character- 
istics of their occupants, were designated, respectively, as “Apollo 
Row” and “Rowdy Row.” 

The first letter is dated 3 Apollo Row, October 10, 1845, in which 
Midshipman Jeffers says: 

“To-morrow we commence our arduous performances. Thus far 
twenty-seven Midshipmen have already appeared. These embrace all, 
but one of these who have attained the best reputation in the ser- 
vice, and are candidates for the second examination. This morning 
all the officers met when Captain Buchanan made us a speech, short, 
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but to the purpose, and read us a letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy. To-morrow at ten the professors give us our books and pro- 
gramme of studies. We have many inconveniences, but, as Captain 
Buchanan said: ‘Gentlemen, there was but a‘small fund to draw 
upon (the contingent), as Congress has made no appropriation ; but, 
rest assured, I have done all, and shall do all I can, for your comfort ; 
but, if everything is not for your satisfaction, don’t growl. I hate a 
growl.’ All of which is very fair. We have to buy all our own furni- 
ture except the iron bedstead, coal and candles, which succeeding 
Mids will not have to do.” 

Midshipman Jeffers, at this time, was twenty-one years old. 

The second letter was under date of October 27, 1845. In it Mid- 
shipman Jeffers writes: 

“Now for the catalogue of studies. At present we are divided 
into two sections, alphabetically, which is to continue until the pro- 
fessors become acquainted with our relative merits. At eight we 
breakfast. From nine to ten, first section, A to M, recites in mathe- 
matics in one hall; ten to eleven in natural philosophy, in the other; 
the second section reversing the recitation. From eleven to twelve 
both sections recite together in Gunnery or Chemistry, hear lectures 
on various subjects, of which we take notes, and are questioned, each 
subject having its own days. At one we dine; and, heretofore, I’ve 
recited in French at three; but, having been promoted to a higher 
class, I now recite at four. The above arrangements, we and the 
professors conceive, to be improper, as continued strain on the mind, 
of three entirely different subjects, in rapid succession, is injurious, 
while the great part of the afternoon is wasted. Of course we study 
our French before the recitation, which lasts one hour, and the time, 
from it until supper, is usually spent in football, fencing, boxing, or 
in taking walks with some of the ladies in and out of the Fort (Fort 
Severn). Our lights are put out at ten thirty, so that we have plenty 
of time to study. To give you an idea of the manner in which we 
have been driven through—we have finished to-day (seventeen days 
since school opened)—Brewster’s Optics, a book of 400 pages—a 
complete treatise on the subject.” 

The recipient of these interesting letters was Miss Anne Hampton 
Brewster, a cousin of the writer, and a sister of the Hon. Benjamin 
Harris Brewster, of Philadelphia. 

Continuing his letter of the 27th of October, Midshipman Jeffers 
says: 

“The French teacher is a nonpareil. Think of Midshipmen as ig- 
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norant of French as babes, answering a question, in that language, 
after ten lessons, yet I have seen and heard it, pronunciation we say 
nothing about. His name is Girault. (Prof. Joseph Girault—still 
remembered by many citizens of Annapolis.) 

“Fort Severn is a very pretty spot at the mouth of the Severn 
river, and. contains within its walls (in addition to our quarters and 
recitation rooms), a house for the Commandant, and a row of four 
houses for the professors, all of whom are married. Prof. Lockwood, 
with whom I have sailed, was married, and came to Annapolis the 
same day that I did. With the others, marriage is an old affair. Mrs. 
Buchanan arrived yesterday, and is to have some three or four pretty 
cousins and nieces to spend the winter with her, and, I understand, 
that all the female relatives of all the families resident in Annapolis 
are to make a descent in a body for the express purpose of leading 
captive us poor reefers. For my part I have made the acquaintance 
of several ladies who have arrived at an age above the affectation and 
humbug of ‘sweet sixteen.’ I hope I shall be a favorite, having gained 
the good will of the old ladies, as a preparatory step.” 

Under date of November 9, 1845, the same correspondent writes : 

“It is now snowing a December. storm, and has been since morn- 
ing; nevertheless, I went to church. Mr. Van Duzen preached from 
Proverbs 11, 24, one of the best sermons I ever heard. (Mr. Van 
Duzen was the rector of St. Anne’s Protestant Episcopal Church, An- 
napolis. ) 

“Last evening I visited Mrs. Buchanan, by invitation, I found a 
small party assembled. I had a long conversation with Captain Bu- 
chanan, He gives it, as his opinion, that war must inevitably ensue, 
directly after Congress takes up the Oregon question; and from his 
intimacy with the Secretary and all ‘the powers that be’ at Wash- 
ington, that opinion is entitled to great credit. Neither party can re- 
cede, and, from the great preparations now making, England does 
not appear to wish todo so. The magnitude of the military and na- 
val armaments, now in progress, have never been exceeded, in any 
part of her career, as she justly considers it, the most important 
period of her history. Some one has justly remarked ‘that it is 
often necessary for nations to war for the purpose of maintaining 
that prestige that, in itself, is half a victory.’ Should England, on 
this occasion, recede, what an immensity of blood and treasure 
she would have to expend to again obtain it. Yet what can she 
obtain by war? Nothing that I can see, unless I can, in the mean- 
while, should fortune favor, obtain my highest wish—a command. 
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“While conversing upon this subject we both became excited, and 
it was not until the smiles of some of the company recalled us both 
from our dreams of ambition.” 

Although the slogan in America was, at that time, “Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” the Oregon boundary question, that Captain Bu- 
chanan though must end in war, was settled by treaty and the United 
States did not make good its claim to the parallel of latitude that 
made that memorable political battle-cry. 

Under date of February 3, 1846, Midshipman Jeffers says: 

“For the past week there has been a succession of gayeties—a 
party every evening—which wound up with a ball, which passed off 
splendidly. Some seven hundred persons were present, and not one 
of them dissatisfied. The last party of ladies left the ball-room at a 
quarter past five, and the managers had a supper afterward, which 
kept us up till seven. The Governor’s annual ball enlivened the old 
capital also. I really enjoyed myself at but one of the parties. 

“There is a Mrs. R here, the daughter of the celebrated Wil- 
liam W. , who plays exquisitely on the harp. Her execution is 
splendid. I could listen to her for hours, and she is kind enough to 
play for me whenever I call upon her. I enjoyed myself extremely at 
a soiree musicale given by her. One of the professors plays well on 
the piano, and a Pole,* attached to the Coast Survey, plays and sings. 
Miss Julia Aulick, a daughter of Captain Aulick, of the Washington 
Navy Yard, has been here. She sings beautifully.” 

These letters, from which these extracts are made, are in posses- 
sion of the venerable widow of Commodore Jeffers, now in her 
seventy-seventh year, and who resides in the city of Annapolis, the 
scene of the entertaining incidents. described in the correspondence. 

Under the influence of the opening spring, on April 27, 1846, 
Midshipman Jeffers wrote: 

“This is a glorious day. The green beforé our door (the old and 
lower parade grounds) is studded with peach trees in full bloom, and 
the garden beyond is full of various other fruit trees, and most beauti- 
ful flowers just opening. Such days as this are peculiarly welcome, 
shut in, as we are, and studying so hard. 

“T have begun to like to study, and, on the first of the month our 
general averages were promulgated with the relative value given to 
each branch. Ten is the highest mark, so that to make ten in any 
branch, every recitation must be perfect. I stand No. 3 in general 


*This was a misnomer. The gentleman at liiaes allusion is made was 
an Austrian—Count de Palmsteen.) 
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average. (He graduated No. 4 in a class of 47 members.) In ad- 
dition to other studies, we exercise twice a week at the great guns. 
Saturday we fire at a target. Every afternoon we are drilled for a 
half hour as a Light Infantry Company, and the latest yarn out is 
that a lot of horses are to be sent here, and we are to be made horse- 
marines in good earnest. The sloop of war Decatur is now fitting 
out at Norfolk for our use. She comes here in the course of a couple 
of weeks, and, in July, we are to go to sea in her as sailors. ’Tis said 
that we are to go to Madeira. Another rumor is that we are to go to 
Vera Cruz, pass a short time in the Gulf, and return here by the last 
of September. Seamanship is, of course, yet to be considered, and 
where the difference in Academic standing is so slight, that must de- 
cide. As far as correct deportment goes, we are all ‘A No. 1,’ and 
are sure of. the same favorable report in each case. You see you 
have now a general idea of the position of things here, and can see 
what are my chances of ultimate success.” 

Under date of May Io, 1846, the young officer writes: 

“T yesterday took an account of my studies, already passed over, 
in order that I might commence to review them. Hitherto I ‘have 
been preparing for recitations; now I commence to prepare for ex- 
amination in dead earnest. The sum total consists of 2,750 pages, 
part of which is to be read; a part to be studied, making a daily aver- 
age of fifty pages, independent of the regular studies of the day. I 
have, therefore, bidden adieu to all my friends without the walls, and, 
until the fiery ordeal shall have been passed through you must 
expect no more letters from me.” 

The result of final examination in this first class had an interesting 
episode as one of its closing incidents. Richmond Aulick, of Virginia, 
and Robert Savage, of North Carolina, had identical totals of co- 
efficients in determining their order of scholastic merit. To settle 
who should go on the roster of the Navy as first, lot was cast, and 
Aulick won. He was a man of many graces of mind. Not only was 
he the accomplished officer, but was beside an able linguist and a 
talented artist. The last of the class, the date of 1840, to die was John 
W. Bennett, of Sykesville, Maryland, who died June 30, 1902. 

Midshipman Jeffers who had in his youth his highest ambition iri 
the desire for a separate command, not only obtained this wish, but 
had every honor the service could confer. He lived until June, 1868, 
and died with the rank of Commodore. 

Once again in the history of the Naval Academy the interesting 
incident of a tie occurred between the two leading members of the 
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graduating class. This was in 1903, when Midshipman Donald Ray- 
mond Battles, of Pennsylvania, an appointee at large, and Alexander 
Hamilton Van Keuren, of Michigan, at the conclusion of the four 
years’ course at the Naval Academy, had each the aggregate mark of 
562.12 in a possible of 624. In order to obviate any question of rank, 
in case the two should, pending the final examination for the whole 
six years’ course, be sent to the same station, Superintendent Brown- 
son recommended to the Navy Department, which recommendation 
it approved, that, because he had the highest mark in the graduating 
year Midshipman Battles be placed on the rolls of the Navy ahead of 
Midshipman Van Keuren, and so the former’s name stands to-day. 


Euinu S. RILry. 





WITCHCRAFT. 


The writer of this monograph*is indebted to Horace P. Chandler, Esq., for 
the use of “Chandler’s Criminal Trials,” a work of great erudition, which his 
father, the late Peleg W. Chandler, published in 1844. The extracts from this 
work are extremely valuable; indeed, the writer knows of no other work from 
which he could have taken so much of interest. 


Tuat mortals may acquire supernatural power by entering into a 
compact with evil spirits has in all ages and countries been credited 
by the common people and even by the learned themselves. The 
practice, though always held in detestation and abhorrence, was not 
proceeded against as a crime with any extraordinary zeal until 1484, 
when Pope Innocent VIII. issued a bull directing the inquisitors 
to be vigilant in searching out and punishing persons guilty of this 
crime. The mandate of Innocent was enforced by successive bulls 
cf other Popes, and history records the horrors which marked their 
execution for two centuries and a half. In 1515 five hundred witches 
were burned at Geneva in the period of three months, and a larger 
number were executed at other prominent places; and it has been 
calculated that not less than one hundred thousand victims must have 
suffered in Germany from the date of Pope Innocent’s bull to the 
final extinction of the prosecutions. 

In England the practice of witchcraft was early viewed with 
singular horror, and the course of legislation and judicial procedure 
against it was particularly severe. In the reign of Henry VIII. it 
was declared by law to be felony “to practice or cause to be prac- 
tised conjuration, enchantment, or sorcery to get money; or to con- 
sume any person in his body, members or goods; or to provoke any 
person to unlawful love; or for the despite of Christ or lucre of 
money to pull down any cross; or to declare where goods stolen lie.” 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth other statutes were made of like 
and additional import. 

During the reign of James I. a law was passed by the Parliament 
of Great Britain, when Bacon was a member of the House of Com- 
mons, to the effect that all persons invoking any evil spirits, or con- 
sulting, covenanting with, entertaining, employing, feeding, or re- 
warding any evil spirits, or taking up dead bodies from their graves 
to be used in any witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment, or 
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killing or otherwise hurting any person by such infernal arts, should 
suffer death. ° 

It is estimated that thirty thousand persons suffered death in 
Iengland for suspicion of witchcraft in one hundred and fifty years. 
In 1665 Sir Matthew Hale, a man universally renowned for the 
strength of his understanding and the purity of his character, after 
a long and anxious examination, sentenced two women to die for 
this offense. In 1716 a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, nine years of 
age, were hanged for selling their souls to the devil, and raising 
a storm by pulling off stockings and making a lather of soap. 

The colonists of ‘New England did not pretend to be wiser upon 
this subject than the rest of Christendom, and had no doubt of the 
reality of a practice which had received”the execration of good men 
in all ages, which was expressly condemned by the laws of the 
mother country to the severest’ of human punishments, and which 
in their apprehension was clearly recognized in the word of God. 
But neither in New England, any more than in the old world, was 
the belief in witchcraft universal, and as early as 1693 the unlettered 
Boston merchant, Robert Calif, denied the received opinions on this 
subject, and exposed a delusion which had so long fastened itself 
on the public mind, in a style of bold and manly inquiry that com- 
manded attention and with a vein of sarcasm that brought upon his 
head the maledictions of the ministers and a prosecution by Cotton 
Mather. Witchcraft, Calif contended, was manifestly a work of the 
fiesh. To assert that mortal men could enter into a league with evil 
spirits for the injury of other men was to make God a party to the 
compact or to deny His omnipotence. To assert the first was to 
make Him a liar. The last was blasphemy. 

The first suspicion of witchcraft among the English in New 
England was about the year 1645. At Springfield the delusion pre- 
vailed, but no one was convicted until 1650, when a poor wretch. 
Mary Oliver, after a long @xamination, was brought to a confession 
of her guilt, but it does not appear that she was executed. About 
the same time three persons were executed near Boston, all of whom 
at their death’ asserted their innocnce. In 1655 Anne Hibbins, the 
widow of a magistrate and a man of note in Boston, was tried for 
witchcraft. The jury found her guilty, but the magistrate refused 
to accept the verdict. The case was carried up to the general court, 
where the popular voice prevailed and the prisoner was executed. 
In 1662, at Hartford, Connecticut, a woman named Greensmith con- 
fessed that she had been grossly familiar with a demon, and she was 
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executed. In 1669 Susanna Martin, of Salisbury, was bound over 
on suspicion of witchcraft, but escaped, though she suffered death 
in 1692. In 1671 Elizabeth Knap, who possessed ventriloquial pow- 
ers, alarmed the people of Groton, but as her demon railed at the 
minister of the town and other persons of good character the people 
would not believe him. Her fraud and imposture were soon dis- 
covered. In 1694 Philip Smith, a judge of the court, a military 
officer, and a representative of the town of Hadley, fancied himself 
_under an evil hand, and suspected an old woman, one of his neigh- 
bors, as the cause of his sickness. She was dragged from her house 
by some young men, who hung her up until she was nearly dead, 
then rolied her in the snow, and at last buried her in it; but she 
survived all this cruel treatment, and the melancholy man died. 

The commencement of what is known as the Salem Witchcraft 
was in the family of Samuel Parris, the minister of Salem village, 
now Danvers, in February, 1692. There liad been a bitter strife 
between this man and a portion of his people, and the very active 
part he took in the prosecutions for witchcraft has been justly attrib- 
uted not less to motives of revenge than to a blind zeal in the per- 
formance of what he considered his duty. 

A daughter of Mr. Parris, nine years of age, his niece of less 
than twelve, and two other girls in the neighborhood began to make 
complaints similar to those which the Goodwin children had made 
two or three years before in Boston, though they afterwards returned 
to their ordinary behavior and made profession of religion, living and 
dying in the odor of sanctity. This child of Mr. Parris and her com- 
panions were pronounced by the attending physician, who could not 
otherwise account for their disorder, as bewitched. 

Several private fasts were kept at the minister’s house, and sev- 
eral more public by the whole village, ard then a general fast 
through the colony, to seek God to rebuke Satan. 

The great notice taken of the children not only tended to confirm 
them in their conduct but to draw others into the like. Accordingly 
the numbers of the sufferers soon increased, and among them were 
two or three women and some girls old enough for witnesses. These, 
too, had their fits, and when in them cried out against an old Indian 
woman, a member of the ‘minister’s household, and against Sarah 
Osburn, a melancholy, distracted old woman, and Sarah Good, an- 
other old woman who was bedridden. 

The Indian woman was scourged by her master, and at length 
confessed herself a witch and that the two old women were her con- 
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federates. And so it went on until about three weeks afterwards 
two other women of good character and church members, Corey 
and Nurse, were complained of and brought to an examination, on 
which these children fell into fits, and the mother of one of them 
joined with the children and complained of Goody Nurse as tor- 
menting her. The women, notwithstanding they denied everything, 
were sent to prison; and such was the infatuation that a child of 
Sarah Good, about four or five years old, was also committed, being 
charged with biting some of the afflicted, who showed the prints of 
small teeth on their arms. 

It would take a: volume to describe the effects of the delusion 
as written out by our early historians. No wonder that the whole 
country -was in consternation when persons of sober lives and un- 
blemished characters were committed to prison on such flimsy evi- 
dence as we have quoted;—evidence that should not entitle a case 
to be heard in court. Nobody was safe. The whole community was 
in a state of terror and alarm. The purest life, the strictest integ- 
rity, the most solemn asserverations of innocence were of no avail. 
Husband was torn from wife, parents from children, and in some 
cases the unhappy victims saw in their accusers their nearest and 
dearest friends; in one instance a wife and daughter accused the 
husband and father -to save themselves, and in another a daughter 
seven years old testified against her mother. 

But the mystery to us in these modern times is, how the educated 
men of that day could have looked upon the affair as anything else 
than a delusion and a snare; how such generally intelligent men as 
the leading divines in New England, and Judge Samuel Sewall, un- 
doubtedly one of the most worthy men of his generation and author 
of the famous diary, should have been so blinded as to give this ut- 
terly absurd infatuation their countenance. 

Matters went on until June, 1692, when the royal governor, Sir 
William Phips, arrived in Boston. He was a firm believer in witch- 
craft. The prisons were filled with victims charged with this offence, 
and, urged on by the seeming exigency of the occasion, he issued his 
commission, constituting the persons named in it a court to act in and 
for the counties of Suffolk, Essex, and Middlesex. This court, be- 
yond all question an illegal tribunal, consisted of seven judges, viz.: 
William Stoughton, the lieutenant governor, chief justice, Jonathan 
Curwin, John Richards, Bartholomew Gedney, Wait Winthrop, 
Samuel Sewall, and Peter Sergeant. Stoughton and Sewall had 
been educated as clergymen; Winthrop and Gedney as physicians; 
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Richards as a merchant; Sergeant was an influential man in the col- 
ony. The court proceeded to business and had its hands full. It 
received such evidence, and convicted upon it, as nowadays would 
not serve to hang a cat upon. 

The trial of Rev. George Burroughs, a man of ability and educa- 
tion, who was graduated at Cambridge in 1670, was one of the dark- 
est transactions which the annals of crime in this country present. 
He was convicted and executed on the most absurd, loose, and gen- 
eral evidence that was ever allowed in a court of justice. 

Mary Easty, one of the victims of this illegal tribunal, who was 
hanged with seven others on the twenty-second of September, was a 
woman of great strength of mind and sweetness of disposition. Her 
appeal to her judges was one of the most pathetic petitions ever put 
upon record in Massachusetts, But nothing could or would convince 
the court that this woman was innocent; her long life of sixty years 
and her rearing a family of seven children had no weight. Noyes, 
the minister of Salem, pointing to the bodies hanging on the gallows, 
said, “There hang eight firebrands of hell.” 

The court of oyer and terminer never sat again. It was impos- 
sible for these atrocities to be longer endured. The common mind of 
Massachusetts, more wise than those in authority and influence, be- 
came concentrated against such monstrous proceedings, and jurors 
refused to convict while the judicial power was yet unsatisfied with 
victims. Already twenty persons had suffered death; more than 
fifty had been tortured or terrified into confession; the jails were full 
and hundreds were under suspicion, 

Where was this to end? Moreover, the frauds and impostures 
attending these scenes began to be apparent. It was observed that no 
one of the condemned confessing witchcraft had been hanged; no 
one who confessed and retracted a confession escaped either hanging 
or imprisonment for trial. Favoritism had been shown in refusing 
to listen to accusations which were directed against friends or parti- 
sans. Corrupt means had been used to tempt people to become ac- 
cusers, and accusations began to be made against the most respecta- 
ble inhabitants of the province and some ministers. Neither were 
the trials fairly conducted. They were but a form to condemn the 
accused, 

Further details of this horrible delusion seem unnecessary to be 
written in view of the fact that the end of the evil was fast approach- 
ing. 

The general court assembled about a fortnight after the last 
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hanging of eight at Salem; the special court of oyer and terminer was 
abrogated, and in its stead a new tribunal, which was not to assemble 
until the next January, was established by public law; and in the in- 
terim there would be time for reflection. The statute of James I. 
against witchcraft was adopted as the law of the province. 

Of the causes of this transient delusion which rose so high and 
terminated so fatally among the sober and goodly people of New 
England, no definite explanation can at this distance of time be given. 
When its work was done it properly ceased. Such moral desolations 
often pass over the face of society; the thunder-storm does its work: 
the atmosphere becomes clear; the sun shines forth and reveals to all, 
the work of death. 

The change in the public mind was complete and universal. 
Bitter was the lamentation of the whole community for the sad con- 
sequences of their rashness and delusion; contrite the repentance of 
all who had been actors in the tragedy, with a few exceptions ; Parris, 
the minister who had: been the chief agent in these acts of frenzy and 
folly, was compelled to leave his people; William Stoughton, chief 
justice of the illegal court, to the day of his death held he had done 
no wrong. Cotton Mather, the eminent divine of New England, who 
was responsible in a great measure for the growth of this delusion, 
bore much odium, for he was a man of eminent abilities and could 
have nipped this delusion in the bud. 

Samuel Sewall, one of the judges who sat in all of these cases, 
saw the error of his ways. He sent to the pulpit a paper acknowledg- 
ing his error in the late proceedings, desiring to humble himself in the 
sight of God and his people. He stood up in his place in the Old South 
Church in Boston while he read as follows: “Samuel Sewall, sensible 
of the repeated strokes of God upon himself and family, and being 
sensible that as to guilt contracted upon the opening of the late com- 
mission of oyer and terminer at Salem (to which the order for this 
day relates) he is upon many accounts more concerned than any 
that he knows of, desires to take the blame and the shame of it, 
asking pardon of men and especially desiring prayers that God, who 
has unlimited authority, would pardon that sin and all other his sins, 
personal and relative, according to his infinite benignity and sover- 
eignty, and not visit the sin of him or of any other upon himself or 
any of his, nor upon the land, but that he would powerfully defend 
him against all temptations to sin for the future, and vouchsafe to him 
the efficacious, saving conduct of his word and spirit.” 

The frankness and sincerity of his confession atoned for his 
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error, and he and his descendants long enjoyed the public favor. This 
grand stand of Samuel Sewall is one of the few bright spots which 
illumined New England when the delusion had given place to com- 
mon sense. 

Many years afterwards the general court appointed a committee 
to make inquiry into the condition and circumstances of individuals 
and families who might have suffered from the “calamity of 1692.” 
Churches rescinded their votes of censure, and, as the past could not 
be recalled, the Salem Witchcraft was allowed to die out. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
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THE CASE OF CAPTAIN LAWRENCE. 


“THE pen is mightier than the sword,’ also more dangerous. 
indeed it is more in the nature of a firearm, since no one ever knows 
whether or not it is loaded, nor how far it may carry. Moreover, men 
lose only their lives by the sword, while by the pen they lose their 
reputations. On June Ist, 1813, James Lawrence lost both his life 
and his ship, saving his honor whole; yet since that time reckless 
penmen have fired away at that bright mark until they have well nigh 
reduced it to “rashness.”” The defeat, to the superficial observer, 
seemed humiliating, and the desire to explain it away has led the 
apologists to magnify the odds against Lawrence until they have 
bereft him of every vestige of proper prudence. Washington Irving 
began the mischief, with the best intentions in the world. Soon 
after Lawrence’s death, he wrote his biographical sketch, basing it 
seemingly upon newspaper reports and contemporary gossip. Among 
other statements, for instance, he said that Commodore Bainbridge 
had advised Lawrence not to risk the encounter. As soon as he saw 
this in print, Bainbridge wrote to the author a somewhat peremptory 
denial, stating that he had not seen Lawrence for several Jays before 
the action. Irving, as a gentleman should, published with the next 
cdition a correction and apology, explaining at the same time that 
he had had no intention of implying any criticism of Lawrence for 
accepting battle. Yet numbers of writers since then have consulted 
either the erroneous first edition, or have read the sketch without 
reading the apology and have transmitted and enlarged upon the 
error, to show that Lawrence, besides other wrongdoing, acted against 
the advice of his seniors. As Gleaves says, they “accuse him of the 
folly of Rehoboam.” It is an excellent instance of the range and 
effect of a random penshot. Most of the later accounts of the Chesa- 
peake-Shannon action have been similarly drawn, and sometimes 
copied verbatim untrammeled by quotation marks, from Irving and 
other contemporary sources, and form part of more or less compre- 
hensive histories the authors whereof have not spared time from the 
larger work to thoroughly collect and digest all the evidence as to 
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this one incident. The mistakes have been passed along also by those 
most reckless of all disseminators of error, the “historical novelists.”* 

Now at last, however, the biography of Lawrence has been writ- 
ten fully, fairly and by an officer of his own service, capable of 
understanding clearly, criticising sympathetically, and judging justly. 
And it is in the nick of time that Lieutenant-Commander Gleaves 
has come to the rescue, for the case has recently been passed upon 
adversely by no less an authority than Captain Mahan. 

It is a bold man who would differ with the great naval commen- 
tator, nevertheless it is respectfully submitted that either the atten- 
_ tion of the Honorable Court was not called to Gleaves’ work (which 
was published not long before the September Scribner’s; and, there- 
fore, presumably, after Mahan’s chapter therein was written), or else 
due deliberation could not be spared to the subject on account of the 
many other important issues involved in the “War of 1812.” The 
case is well worth careful consideration, however, for apart from its 
merely historic interest it has an important bearing on the future. 
The same question is sure to arise hereafter, and the judgment in this 
case should settle the rule of conduct for officers in similar circum- 
stances. 

The accusation against Lawrence can be most fairly tried, by 
considering it, as Gleaves does, upon each of two counts; first; the 
charge that he should not have gone out to meet the Shannon ; second, 
that he erred in his method of attack. For an intelligent discussion 
of the first and more important question, however, a clear under- 
standing of the events of the battle is necessary, therefore it is better 
to take up the second issue; first, namely: Was Lawrence at fault 
in his tactics? 

The wind was about southwest (“To the southward and west- 
ward’) and light. The Shannon lay hove to, with her head to the 
southward and eastward, her headsheets flowing and her maintopsail 
a-back. Lawrence approached from the west with the wind on the 
starboard quarter, and steered for the Shannon’s stern. Broke’s best 
way to meet such an approach, as Gleaves points out, would have 
been to go about and stand toward the enemy, close-hauled on the port 
tack. Why he did not do so, he never explained; he did not have to. 
He lay instead, as he was, with his ship nearly dead in the water. 
Under these circumstances, Lawrence had a choice of two courses. 


*In this class, the present writer once made his modest contribution of mis- 
information; but, for reasons unnecessary to mention, so little harm has been 
done by it that no apology is needed. If it is, then let.this article make amends. 
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He might have held on under the Shannon’s stern and raked her, 
and has generally been blamed for not doing so. He chose instead 
a broadside to broadside opening, and luffed alongside about fifty 
yards to windward. The reason generally ascribed to him for this, 
is that he appreciated that Broke had deliberately exposed himself, 
was waiting as it were with his sword point down, and therefore 
he felt bound to show equal courtesy. Gleaves accepts this theory, 
believing it in such thorough accord with Lawrence’s nature; but 
it seems hardly possible that he would have pushed his chivalry to 
such an extent, since he had already begun the battle when he 
entered the lists and must have deemed it compatible with honor and 
duty to take advantage of every opening after that. A better reason — 
for his action would seem to be this: Had he passed astern of the 
Shannon he would probably have raked her, but would certainly 
have lost the weather gauge and stood a very good chance of being 
raked later on in return. A raking at the outset, expected and pre- 
pared for, would not necessarily have beaten the Shannon, nor would 
it have been worse than diagonal. Broke had cautioned his crew 
to stand by for it, and by flattening his headsheets could have turned 
his ship on her heel soon enough at least to present her quarter to the 
Chesapeake’s broadside; after that he would have been in the better 
position. 

On the other hand, by luffing up on the weather side of the 
Shannon, Lawrence would, and did, forge ahead, and in the ordinary 
course of events would have been able, after a short broadside engage- 
ment, to keep off slowly across her bow and rake her at close quarters 
from stem to stern with every gun, perhaps even to seize her head- 
booms and so hold her by the throat. With her broadsails blanketed, 
the Shannon would have been powerless to save herself by wearing. 
It would have been a brilliant and absolutely decisive maneuver, and 
was prevented only by the extraordinary combination of the loss of 
the Chesapeake’s spanker brails, jib sheet and foretopsail tye, added 
to that of every officer on deck and three men in rapid succession 
at the wheel ; all of which threw her helpless into the wind. 

Mahan says: “Just before she closed the Chesapeake rounded to, 
taking a parallel course and backing the maintopsail to reduce her 
speed to that of the enemy. Captain Lawrence in his eagerness had 
made the serious error of coming up under too great headway.”’ 
The statement that the maintopsail was backed appears in neither 
of the official reports, but undoubtedly Captain Mahan has good 
authority for it. If so, it is obvious that Lawrence with cool judg- 
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ment was gauging the speed of his ship, and taking the proper 
measures to prevent her from shooting so far ahead that the Shannon 
might be able to bear away out of his grip, or perhaps luff out across 
his stern. He meant to hold his ship on the enemy’s weather bow, 
until both were so nearly deadened that he could pay off across the 
Shannon’s bow slowly and without letting her escape. It is respect- 
fully submitted that his seamanship was perfect to accomplish his pur- 
pose, and it was better to come up under plenty of headway, and 
then check it by shivering or backing one or more sails, than to risk 
total failure and a precarious position by coming up too slowly. In 
that case the play might have been reversed by the Shannon luffing 
across his bowsprit instead of his keeping off across hers. As a 
matter of fact at almost the moment that the Chesapeake came up in 
the wind on account of the losses above mentioned, she was in just 
the right position and with just the right headway, or lack of it, to 
have paid off square across the Shannon’s bow, had those losses 
not occurred. This is shown by the fact that after she came in the 
wind and gathered sternway her port quarter fouled the Shannon 
amidships ; indeed, Broke tried to keep away and delay the boarding, 
but was unable to do so because his headsails were becalmed by the 
Chesapeake. ; 
Gleaves holds that Lawrence, having determined on a broadside 
to broadside opening, should have chosen a greater distance in order 
to give his officers and crew more time to face and recover from such 
casualties as might occur. The soundness of this criticism is mani- 
fest, because the casualties did occur and proved fatal on account 
of the ships being so close together. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that at close quarters Lawrence more completely blanketed the 
Shannon, and therefore expected the more quickly and surely to 
accomplish his object of crossing her bow. He could hardly have 
been expected to foresee that the enemy’s shot would reduce his 
headsail and increase his aftersail both at once. Moreover, by close 
action he probably expected to impose upon the enemy the same risks 
that he assumed himself. Alas, there was no such equality, for just 
one reason; and here, indeed, is the one point, in the humble opinion 
of the writer in which Lawrence showed lack of foresight. Possibly 
he considered this danger also, and determined to risk it for the sake 
of the advantage to be gained; but more probably it never occurred 
to him, since it seems to have escaped the hindsight of his critics for 
ninety years. The peculiar combination of injuries to the Chesa- 
peake’s rigging was luck and not due to better gunnery on the part: 
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of the Shannon, as some writers have held, for the ships were so close 
that every gun counted with every shot, and, as Gleaves has shown, 
the Chesapeake’s counted oftener, while they bore, and were therefore 
served better. But the fact that every officer on the Chesapeake’s 
spar deck was shot, and three men at the wheel one after another 
in six minutes, while not a single officer on the Shannon was hit, 
during the broadside engagement, was not altogether luck. We do 
not know how a!l the others were killed, but we do know that Law- 
rence was struck twice, first by a pistol ball and then by a musket 
ball, and that Ludlow also was wounded by musketry. This meant 
that the British marines far excelled ours, who, as a general rule, 
were conceded to be the best in the world. Why was it that on this 
occasion the tables were so signally turned? Unquestionably because 
the Shannon, using her weather battery and being less than fifty 
yards to leeward of her opponent, was covered by the smoke of both 
her own guns and those of the Chesapeake, while the decks of the 
Jatter ship were unclouded. This was a disadvantage to the Shan- 
non’s gunners but an enormous advantage to the small arm men 
in her tops, who had a clear view of the Chesapeake’s deck, while the 
American marines could see nothing on the Shannon. For this 
reason, as well, and perhaps more than, for those pointed out by 
Gleaves, Lawrence should not have engaged at such close range. 

After the ship came up in the wind and Lawrence found that she 
was out of hand, gathering sternway and likely to fall aboard the 
enemy before she could be filled away, he gave the order to call the 
boarders. Immediately after this he was wounded the second time 
and carried below. The position of the ship, of course, exposed her 
to a diagonal raking fire while she drifted back on the Shannon, 
and this added to the musketry completély prepared the way for the 
British assault. What followed is concisely described in Captain 
Mahan’s own words, clear and accurate as usual: 

“The negro bugler of the ship, who should have echoed Law- | 
rence’s summons -(1. e. for the boarders), was too frightened to sound 
a note, and the voices of the aids who shouted the message to the 
gundeck, were imperfectly heard; but, above all, leaders were want- 
ing. There was not on the upper deck an officer above the grade of 
midshipman; captain, first lieutenant, master, marine officer, and 
even the boatswain, had been mortally wounded before the ships 
touched. The second lieutenant was in charge of the first gun 
division, at the far end of the deck below, as yet ignorant of how the 
fight was going, or that the fate of his superiors had put him in com- 
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mand. Of the remaining lieutenants, also stationed on the gundeck, 
the fourth had been mortally wounded by the first broadside; while 
the third, who had heard the shout for boarders, committed the 
indiscretion, ruinous to his professional reputation, of assisting those 
who, at the moment the ships came together, were carrying below the 
wounded captain. 

“Before the new commanding officer could get to the spar-deck 
the ships were in contact. According to the report of Captain Broke, 
the mizzen channels of the Chesapeake locked in the fore-rigging of 
the Shannon. When the Chesapeake’s second lieutenant reached the 
forecastle, the British were in possession of the after part of the ship, 
with the principal hatchways by which the boarders of the after 
division could come up. He directed the foresail set, to shoot the ship 
clear, to prevent thus a reinforcement to the enemy already on board; 
and he rallied a few men, but was himself soon wounded and thrown 
below. In brief, the fall of their, officers and the position of the ship, 
in irons and being raked, had thrown the crew into the confusion 
attendant upon all sudden disaster. From this state only the rallying 
cry of a well-known voice and example can rescue men. “The enemy,’ 
reported Broke, ‘made a desperate but disorderly resistance.’ The 
desperation of brave men is the temper which at times may retrieve 
such conditions, but it must be guided and fashioned by a master 
spirit into something better than disorder, if it is to be effective.” 

It is to be borne in mind also that the ship was in the wind drifting 
astern for four minutes only, and that five minutes after she fouled, 
the victors were in complete possession of the spar deck and had 
hauled down the flag. The foregoing passage from Captain Mahan’s 
chapter is quoted in full and the last words italicized, for the bearing 
they have upon the charge that Lawrence should not have gone out 
to fight. That ‘charge we are now in a position to discuss. 

The specifications are usually: 1. That the ship was not ready 
for sea. 2. That the personnel of the crew was bad being composed 
mainly of landsmen and foreigners, many of whom were actually 
mutinous. 3. That the officers were young and new to their duties. 
4. That the ship’s company had not been together long enough to 
become properly organized and drilled. 

The first-two of these specifications Gleaves disproves by letters 
and reports of Lawrence and Ludlow, and by the ship’s muster 
roll. By-the-way, he appears to be the first writer who has ever 
thought of consulting that document. He shows that there were but 
fifteen boys, and that every man aboard was rated as an ordinary 
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seaman at least, about half being rated seamen or higher; also that 
less than five per cent. of the names were foreign, or at least un- 
English (like Decatur, Farragut, or Nelson perhaps). It may be 
doubted whether the rating of ordinary seamen in those days pre- 
supposed sea service. There must have been some landsmen aboard, 
or at least some who would not rate O. S. to-day, and the ‘fact that 
no landsmen appear on the muster roll of either the Chesapeake 
or the Hornet is a fair indication that all hands, not rated seamen or 
higher, were classified as ordinary seamen except the boys. Never- 
theless more than half the crew were seamen; a good part of the 
rest were surely better than green hands, and ninety-five per cent. 
were either native Americans or else Irish, English, or Scotch, who, 
even if deserters, were not the less likely to fight hard on that ac- 
count. Indeed, this particular accusation might well have been 
dismissed on its face without proof, for even if true, it would have 
been no reason for avoiding battle with an enemy of equal force. 
Should a commander after he has calculated the enemy’s metal, pro- 
ceed to count the landsmen in his own crew and those not born in 


America? ve 

Mahan rests his condemnation mainly on the last two specifica- 
tions, namely, that the officers were young and new to their duties. 
and that the crew lacked organization and drill. Gleaves’ answer 
to both is that neither of these things, whether true or not, affected 
the result of the action. The officers were all killed or wounded 
before the ship was taken and all behaved perfectly, with the excep- 
tion of Cox, the acting third lieutenant. He, poor boy, ruined him- 
self by going below with his wounded captain, instead of taking com- 
mand of the deck; wheri he attempted to return it was too late. But 
is it reasonable to suppose that, backed only by the boarders of his 
one division (all who had heard the first call) and the few men left 
on their legs on the spar deck, he could have driven back all the first 
boarders of the Shannon led by Broke, Falkiner and Watt? The 
first and second lieutenants, until finally disabled by repeated wounds, 
proved themselves particularly cool and courageous under desperate 
circumstances ; the fourth, the marine officer and the sailing master 
were killed almost at the first fire; the boatswain, a veteran of the 
Constitution, was also killed. Can it be said, even upon retrospective 
knowledge, that Lawrence ought to have remained in port because 
one officer proved incompetent? 

Nor is there any more weight in the allegation that the crew 
lacked organization and drill. We know that they handled the sails 
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well, and we know that they handled the guns well, and that, too, 
under heavy punishment; whether or not they were well trained to 
repel boarders we shall never know, for the best drilled and organized 
crew in the world would have gone to pieces under the test to which 
that crew was subjected. The ship raked and helpless from the loss 
of her rigging, every officer on the spar deck killed, the enemy pour- 
ing on the quarter deck led by their captain and two lieutenants ; 
those are odds against which no crew in the world could have beaten 
Broke and his boarders. The loss of the ship was directly due, as 
Gleaves maintains, and as Mahan himself shows in the passage above 
quoted, to the loss of officers and the failure of the bugler to sound 
the call for boarders when the order was first given. It is undoubt- 
edly true that many of the men lost their courage when the ship was 
boarded, but the wonder is that so many behaved as splendidly as they 
did. It is a galling thing to be beaten with the cutlass; it is par- 
ticularly trying to read so much about “British steel ;”’-but truly the 
greater glory belongs to the leaderless men who, in scattered handfuls 
and separately, sold their lives like berserkers. And this may be said 
without detracting in the least from the credit of the victors. The 
golden opportunity, prepared for them by fortune and their marines, 
the Shannon’s boarders seized promptly and handsomely, and took 
the ship by fierce fighting from brave men. Less competent officers 
and less courageous men might have hesitated and lost. 

One important point in the case, overlooked by every other writer 
of prominence, has been pointed out by Mr. Gleaves. Lawrence was 
under orders to sail. Of course, he might have remained in port 
and written to Washington, “I regret that the Department’s orders 
can not be obeyed.” Most naval officers, particularly those of the 
stamp of Lawrence, do not like to do that, and when they do, must 
give good.reasons for it. What would have been his reasons? That 
an enemy of equal force was waiting for him in the offing, and that 
he desired more than the fortnight he had already had to drill his 
crew for the encounter. Even if such an excuse might have been 
accepted, Lawrence was not the man to offer it unless forced by 
absolute necessity. That no such necessity existed was shown by 
the way the crew behaved while there was any one left to com- 
mand them. He judged his men ready, and the event not only did 
not prove his judgment wrong in any particular, but in great measure 
proved it right. He beat the Shannon at the guns, and came near, 
oh, so near, the most brilliant victory of the war. 

Mahan says, “Except in material force, the Chesapeake was a 
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ship much inferior to the Shannon, as a regiment newly enlisted is to 
one that has seen service; and the moment things went seriously 
wrong she could not retrieve herself. (Bring back the officers to 
life?) This her captain should have known and to the accusation of 
his country and his service, that he brought upon them a mortification 
that endures to this day, the only reply is that he died ‘sword in 
hand.’ This covers the errors of the dead, but can not justify the 
example to the living.” 

No such accusation was made by any of Lawrence’s contempora- 
ries. Gleaves truly. says in his preface, “It speaks volumes for the 
deep love that his countrymen bore for Lawrence that it remained 
unchanged, although his disaster of losing a ship meant a heart- 
breaking reduction of one-fourth of the frigate strength of the availa- 
ble sea force.” With the majority, that affection has continued for 
ninety years, and, in spite of all the adverse criticism, this beaten 
commander is nearer to the heart of almost every naval officer and 
every one interested in the service to-day, than is any victor of the 
War of 1812 Until Gleaves’ book appeared, few perhaps could 
have given good reasons for the faith that was in them, for they 
did not know all the facts and had heard but one side of the argu- 
ment. It was more instinct than reasoning; they felt that Law- 
rence had done what they would have had him do, what any one of 
themselves would have done or hoped to do, under similar circum- 
stances. Instead of remaining in port and explaining to a court of 
inquiry why he did so, he sailed straight out for the enemy and left 
posterity to explain why he should not have done so. If that be 
error, then one can not help suspecting that the Navy is honey- 
combed with it and very likely to accept with considerable pleasure 
Lieutenant-Commander Gleaves’ “justification of the example. to the 
living.” At any rate, that work has the endorsement, by way of 
introduction, of a certain sailor who himself committed a very “rash” 
act as recently as the Ist day of May, 1898, one George Dewey. It 
is well to remember how thick the mines and torpedoes were on 
April 3oth. 

Watpron Kintz1nc Post. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


Reorganizing the Indian Army.—A. and N. Gaz., Nov. 26. 
The Military Needs of the British Empire—Same. 

The New French Army Service Regulations—Same. 

The Military System of Japan—WNatl. Serv. Jour., Nov. 

The Proposed Changes in the Swiss Army.—Same. 

The Command System in India.—A. and N. Gaz., Dec. Io. 
The Swiss National Militia —Jnd. Vol. Rec., Sept. 30-Nov. 15. 
Voluntary Enlistment and an Effective Militia—Unit Serv. 


Mag., Nov. 


9. 


10. 
Il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


-The Evolution of the Short Service System.—Same. 


A National Ambulance Service—Same. 

The Squadron System.—Same. 

The Foundation of an Army.—Jour. Infy., Oct. 

Chinese Troops and Their Instructors —Same. 

Feeding Troops in Time of War.—Same. 

Pay and Status of Non-Commissioned Officers—Jour. M. S. 


]., Nov.-Dec. 


16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


Martial Law and the Colorado Strikes.—Same. 

Six or Four-Gun Batteries —Same. 

An Army Service Corps.—Same, Jan.-Feb. 

Von Liebell’s Changes in Military Matters—Same. 

Our Cavalry.—Jour. Cav., Oct. 

The Squad System.—Same. 

Organization for Military Telegraphing in the Field—Same. 
The Organization of a Scout and Sharpshooter Corps.—Jour. 


Cav., Jan. 


10. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


A Reserve Force.—Same. 

Remounts.—Same. 

A Modification of the Detail System —Same. 

Report of the Secretary of the Navy.—A. and N. Reg., Dec. 


The National Militia—Same. 
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29. The Services in the Message-——Same. 

30. Report of General Wood.—Same, Dec. 24; A. and N. Jour., 
Dec. 24. 

31. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—Jour. R. U. S. 
I., Nov. 

The first of these articles illustrates England’s deep interest in 
India, as well as Lord Kitchener’s work there: 


“The Indian Army has undergone many changes, and its history 
is commonly divided into three phases; the first covering the period 
of its growth and work in many wars, culminating in the convulsion 
of the Mutiny; the second including its regeneration and reconstruc- 
tion in the hands of many great soldiers, and the Afghan war ; and the 
third covering the period of general peace, wherein vast strides have 
been made towards efficiency, and a great work of internal reorgan- 
ization has gone on. Now, under the energetic impulse given to the 
Army by Lord Kitchener, it may be said that a new period has begun, 
in which the Indian Army will be directed to meet the conditions 
which have arisen from the advance of a great military Power to the 
further border of Afghanistan. 

“Many years may elapse before the redistribution which Lord 
Kitchener has in view can be brought about. There are racial objec- 
tions and military traditions to overcome, and a sum estimated at 
£10,000,000 has to be expended over a period of years upon the con- 
struction of barracks and stores, while the rearmament of the Artil- 
fery and the reorganization of the transport will meanwhile absorb 
vast sums of money. Madras is the first command to be greatly affect- 
ed, for obviously there is not likely to be any call, except for the pres- 
ervation of peace in the region, upon the descendants of the men who 
fought under Clive and Wellesley, but who, falling into unmilitary 
state, have been reinforced in later times in their own territory by 
many Punjabi regiments. The complete scheme of redistribution is 
not known, but it must result in strengthening the forces on the north- 
west frontier and upon the railways which lead to the Sukkur bridge 
on the Indus, and thence to Quetta and New Chaman, and the various 
lines which give access from the south-east and south-west to Rawal 
Pindi, Peshawur, and Dera Imail Khan. The whole frontier beyond 
the line of the Indus is intimately known to our officers, and it is to 
make possible a rapid advance on Kabul and Kandahar, and the dis- 
tricts of Northern Afghanistan, that the redistribution of forces will 
be directed, in view of a possible advance of Russia from Turkestan, 
where her forces have been strengthened, and where communications 
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are being improved. The Indian Army is small enough for its great 
work, as Lord Kitchener has declared, and whatever may be the objec- 
tions from other points of view, it is therefore sound military policy 
to place the forces in those positions where they will be most rapidly 
available in case of need. The purpose is so to train, organize, and 
locate each brigade in peace time that it may be mobilized rapidly and 
depart for the front as part of its division and corps with celerity on 
the outbreak of war.. A profound work of reorganization has been 
initiated, and, admirable as was the Indian Army before, we look with 
confidence to seeing it attain a higher degree of efficiency still. 

“The Secretary of State has approved the scheme submitted by 
Lord Kitchener for the reorganization of the Indian Army. 

“The principie underlying his lordship’s proposal is that the Army 
in India in peace should be organized and trained in units of command 
similar to those in which it would take the field on mobilization. That 
being the case, the Secretary of State has endorsed the views of the 
Government of India that no time should be lost in reorganizing the 
Indian commands on the lines suggested, and instructions have been 
issued accordingly. Under the conditions of the new scheme, India, 
exclusive of Burma, will be divided into three commands, each com- 
mand comprising three divisions, and each division being made up of 
one cavalry and three infantry brigades, with divisional troops, corii- 
posed of cavalry, artillery, sappers, pioneers, etc., together with such 
additional troops as may be required for the maintenance of internal 
order in the divisional area when the division itself is withdrawn for 
service in the field. The adoption of this organization will involve, of 
cotirse, a considerable redistribution of troops, which cannot be car- 
ried out until new barracks and lines have been constructed in various 
places, which are in future to occupy a more important position, in a 
military sense, than they have done hitherto. Not until the building 
programme has been completed will. the new organization come into 
full effect, but it is possible to inaugurate the most pressing changes 
at once under Lord Kitchener’s orders and direction, and this is what 
it is proposed shall be done.” 

The second article is of considerable interest, as it relates to the 
grave question of compulsory service which must sooner or later come 
up for decision before every nation that takes its position as a world 
power: 

“THE MILITARY NEEDS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
“By Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 


“The following series of propositions appears to me to present a 
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reasonable atid fairly comprehensive view of the matter to which it 
refers; and although the accuracy of some of my assertions may be 
contested, I venture to believe that in the majority of cases the verdict 
will be favorable :— 


“I, The British Empire is based upon sea power. 

“2, The maintenance of an adequate and highly efficient Navy is 
essential to our national as well as Imperial security. 

“3. We are willing to pay all that is necessary for our naval and 
military defence, but we strongly object to extravagance of any kind. 

“4. We desire.strict economy, but decline to allow the pursuit of 
it to involve any sacrifice of efficiency. 

“5. Armies can to a certain extent be improvised when wanted, 
but a Navy is useless unless it is always ready for immediate service. 

“6. On the Navy we’are prepared to spend whatever sum may be 
required to ensure complete efficiency, but upon the Army only the 
balance of the total amount that we can afford. 

“7, However great our financial resources, there is somewhere a 
limit of legitimate expenditure, and as we dare not endanger our naval 
supremacy by stinting the Navy, it behooves us to consider how the 
cost of the Army can be reduced, or, at all events, kept within reason- 
able bounds. 

“8. At present, the British Army costs more than any other, but 
is nevertheless incapable of successfully encountering the forces of 
any first-class Power, whether in the British Isles or elsewhere. 

“go. We require a larger and better, and yet a cheaper Army. 

“to. We are a commercial nation, anxious of all things to enjoy 
the blessings of peace. Therefore we need to be so well prepared for 
war that no foreign Power will be disposed to pick a quarrel with us. 

“11. In war there can be no final decision until one of the com- 
batants has successfully invaded territory belonging to the other; 
but whatever the eventual result of the fighting, the country that ac- 
tually suffers invasion must sustain the greater damage. 

“12. It is the first duty of every citizen to defend his country, 
and sufficient numbers must therefore be so trained to arms that they 
shall be fully capable of discharging that duty. The cheapest as well 
as the best defence is to attack the adversary, and to this end the forces 
cf the State should therefore be organized. 

“13. The normal obligations of Empire and a struggle for na- 
tional existence represent problems that are quite dissimilar, and re- 
quire, therefore, to be dealt with by entirely different methods. 

“14. Relying as we do primarily upon naval defence, we do not 
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require a huge Regular Army such as Continental nations are obliged 
to maintain, but only a sufficiency of first-rate soldiers to furnish over- 
sea garrisons and to undertake ‘little wars.’ 

“15. The Regular Army we now have is more numerous than is 
necessary for the ‘Police of the Empire,’ whilst at the same time too 
weak to be relied upon for Imperial defence. 

“16. Our insular position ensures that the burden of defence 
must fall primarily upon the Navy, which will either be victorious 
or the contrary. In the former event, we can obviously choose our 
own time and delay offensive operations on land until the Army is 
ready to undertake them; or if, upon the other hand, the Navy were 
vanquished, we should in any case be undone. Therefore, provided 
a moderate force of regular troops is held ready to reinforce any 
threatened part of the Empire, we can afford to rely for the bulk of 
our land forces upon a partially-trained national Militia. If we had 
the men, we could complete their training when they were wanted. 

“17. An adequate supply of suitable recruits for any branch of 
the Army can be obtained only by one or other of two methods :— 


“(a) Making it worth a man’s while to serve, or (b) compelling 
him to do so. For service in the Regular Army, which necessarily 
includes garrison duty abroad, compulsion is out of the question; 
but for a national defence force we can select the alternative that 
pleases us best. 


“18. Our military needs, briefly stated, are as follows :— 


“(a) Regular troops sufficient for the ‘Police of the Empire’ 
and of very high quality. These should furnish an example in peace 
and a nucleus in war for a much larger force of national Militia. 

“(b) A great national Militia available for service over-sea in 
case of national emergency. This force needs only to be partially 
trained in peace, and may count upon the Navy giving it time to 
complete its training after a demand for its services has arisen. 

“(c) The exercise of common-sense and businesslike economy 
in the system of Army administration. 

“(d) A keener and more intelligent interest upon the part of 
the public in naval and military affairs. 

“(c) Some security for the Army that Secretaries of State for 
War shall no longer be permitted to inaugurate so-called ‘reforms’ 
in defiance of the highest military opinions.” 

The third article, relating to. the new two-year term of service in 
the French Army, is also of general interest: 
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“The new regulations, which will in all probability become law 
on January 1, 1906, and which propose to fix the future length 
of service in the French active army at two years, have so far 
attracted but scant notice in England; but, since France is almost 
the only Continental Power which, like us, has to reckon with the 
conditions of foreign service, while we, like the French, may one 
day—if the bulk of British contemporary military opinion is to be 
lelieved—have to arrange for a universal service which shall press 
as lightly as possible upon the manhood of our nation, a few remarks 
may not be out of place upon a measure, the initial principles of 
which have been accepted acrass the Channel almost without a dis- 
sentient voice. 

“Already, in 1872, a color service, or service with the active army, 
of two years was spoken of, but it is only now that it seems likely 
to come into force. At present, the term of service in the active army 
is fixed at three years, but from this service a large number of favored 
individuals obtain exemption. Under the new law the whole of the 
youth of France will serve for two years only, the support even of a 
family being held to serve, while those dependent on him will, if in 
necessitous circumstances, receive a daily solatiwm—to use a word 
which has lately fallen into some disrepute—to make up in a measure 
for the absence of the bread-winner. Certain enthusiasts were much 
in favor of the immediate reduction to 12 months of the period of 
service in the active army; it was, however, generally felt that, while 
a period of three years is unnecessarily lengthy, one year is altogether 
insufficient to form des soldats solides. French military opinion 
insists that a man who has served one year in the ranks loses his value 
in the reserve far more easily than one who has been a soldier for 
double that time, and that it is impossible to form effective reservists 
out of one-year soldiers. The political opponents of the one-year 
term of service state that, were the length of active army service thus 
reduced, it would be necessary for 200,000 men to re-engage, and 
with the experience of England before them the responsible authori- 
ties in France feel that the class from whom these re-engaged men 
would have to be drawn is wholly unable to furnish them. There 
seems, however, to be a feeling among many of our neighbors that 
the attempt might well have been made to reduce the length of 
service from three years to eighteen months, the recruits coming up 
early in the year, so that for their training the more seasonable 
weather in two successive years might have been made use of. 

“It is estimated, however, that, with the rearrangement of the 
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time and periods of actual drill and instruction, the total number of 
hours available under the two-year law for the forming of the soldier, 
will be actually more numerous than in the three years’ service as at 
present drawn up. The soldier is also to get but thirty days’ leave 
of absence during the 24 months that he remains with the colors, 
and he is to be called up early in October, instead of as now at the 
commencement of the winter, and it is hoped that in this way con- 
siderable advance may have, been. made in the instruction of the 
recruit, and in accustoming him to his new life and surroundings 
before the cold weather sets in. The supporters of the two years’ 
period for all point out too that, whereas under the present regula- 
tions, of the 130,000 men who annually leave the colors, 70,000 are 
one-year men, and the remainder vary in the length of their service 
from two to three years, the two-year length of service will give all 
and each of this number a far more regular and uniform instruction. 
But the whole crux of the new law lies in the fact that every single 
male in France must serve his country for two years—there is no 
exception whatever except in the case of absolute physical incapacity, 
those physically incapable merely of riding or marching being made 
use of in other military branches of the Service.” 

The fourth article, by Baron Suyematsu, relates to the compulsory 
service system adopted by Japan, and is very interesting as presenting 
the Japanese view on the subject, from their actual experience: 

“1. We have found that system superior to our old system, 
wherein fighting men formed a distinct class, and made military 
duties a sort of profession in their families. At first some people 
labored under an apprehension that the troops consisting of men 
recruited by the universal service system, who would naturally be 
taken from all classes, might not be so efficient as those consisting 
of men who belonged to the class just mentioned, and who, therefore, 
had traditional and natural proclivities for military duties. This 
apprehension, however, was altogether dispelled by the practical ex- 
perience gained during the civil war of 1877. This was a campaign 
in which the Imperial Government troops, organized not long before 
on purely a universal conscription basis, contended against the regu- 
larly trained. samurai of Satsuma, the most warlike of all the ancient 
military clans of Japan. The leader of the insurrection was Saigo 
Takamori, who, as an individual, was perhaps the most popular person 
in the land on account of the great services which he had rendered 
previously for the Imperial cause. It was a conflict in which I may be 
permitted to mention that I had the honor of serving my country, 
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though not, strictly speaking, in a military capacity. I was an officer 
on the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, my official designation being 
that of a Secretary to the War Department. We then found that 
men under the compulsory service system were capable of being made 
far more efficient as a compact body than were the samurai under the 
older system, wherein the effects of discipline were somewhat sub- 
servient to individual prowess. Besides, the old system was not 
equal to the demands of modern military organization for many other 
reasons. 

“2, We had also some experience (during the latter days of 
the Tokugawa regime) of the actual working of the voluntary sys- 
tem. But we have found the obligatory system superior to it, on points 
wherein uniformity is in many respects to be desired above all other 
considerations. 

“3. Compulsory service puts the country to less expense. It 
would be almost impossible to maintain the number of soldiers on 
active service and in the reserve with the money we now spend were 
it not on account of that system. 

“4. The system of universal service tends to make every citizen 
of the land feel his responsibility to the State more keenly—in other 
words, makes him more loyal and patriotic. This sentiment goes 
down to the lowest grade, and animates not only the men, but also 
the women, for the latter also come to share it with the men who are 
thus inspired. 

“5. The nation becomes more compact by reason of the recruits 
coming into contact with men hailing from all parts of the country, 
and with men of all sorts, belonging to different social grades or 
professions in life, and through realizing that the great common cause 
of their mission or duty is above the particular interest of localities 
or classes. 

“6. The system does good in regard to physical development and 
personal discipline, which latter enables a man to be more punctual 
and regular in his habits, and more enduring of hardships than he 
would otherwise be. 

“7, Universal service gives to the people at large, as well as the 
recruits themselves, little chance of looking down upon military occu- 
pation as an unelevated profession, which is a great thing for keeping 
up the general tone of the Army. 

“8. The universal service system dispenses with the necessity 
of employing all sorts of devices to induce men to enlist under the 
national flag for military service. It also enables the country to 
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obtain, on the whole, more desirable recruits, from its very nature.” — 
By Colonel Favre of the Swiss Army.” 

The fifth article, is interesting as showing that even the Republic 
of Switzerland is seriously considering the introduction of compulsory 
military service: 


“The Swiss Army is at the present moment passing through a 
crisis interesting for all those who are concerned with the question 
of compulsory military service. It is not that the Swiss Army is in 
need of a change of system. The present organization, which dates 
from 1874, has shown itself capable of constant development and 
improvement for the last thirty years. But it is characteristic of any 
healthy militia system which is also suitable to the temperament of 
the people that it stimulates a constant desire for progress. Hence 
the necessity of making the most judicious use of the limited means 
at our disposal, and of creating in the country and in the Army that 
inherited spirit of patriotism which makes up for the shortness of the 
period of military service. Within the limits of a militia organization, 
that is to say, of an essentially defensive system, experience shows 
that the extent of progress attainable is almost indefinite, provided 
that the national spirit maintains its vigor. But it is a delicate matter 
to perfect the military laws, in that the new law, once it has been 
voted by the Chambers, has to be submifted to the people and to pass 
the test of the Referendum if a certain number of citizens demand 
it. It is therefore very important that such a law should not make 
too great demands upon the national Militia. If it is necessary to 
increase these demands in one direction, means of alleviation must 
be found in another. In Switzerland the national institutions are 
supported by tradition and by universal consent; but though thev 
have practically no declared adversaries there is always a party which 
thinks that enough has been done. Whether the taxpayers are mili- 
tary men or civilians they are naturally afraid of new burdens.” 


The seventh article has some interesting remarks: 


“The unusual massing of Russian troops on the Afghan frontier 
derives greater significance from its coincidence with the outspoken 
demand permitted to be made in the well-censored Russian press 
that the Black Sea fleet shall be permited to join the flag of Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky ere that officer tries conclusions with Admiral Togo. 
* * * We do not suppose that any invasion of Afghanistan is now 
intended, notwithstanding that it would be possible for the Russians 
from Kushk to capture Herat at a blow. * * * 
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“It was not for us to blame the Russians for making their Trans- 
Caspian railway, whereby troops can be brought from the Caucasus 
and Southern Russia, by way of Usun-ada, Kizil Arvat, and Askabad, 
to Kushk on the Afghan frontier, and further to Merv in the Murghab 
Valley, Charjui on the Oxus, and on through Bokhara to Samarkand, 
Khojend, Khokand, and Andijan. Neither can we now take it amiss 
that they have thought it well to link up this railway system at 
Khojend and Tashkend by the line from Orenburg with the heart 
of European Russia. What we can do, and inevitably must do, is 
to take account of the new developments, and to recognize that by 
the latest railway success in carrying through the Orenburg-Tashkend 
line, the situation on the frontier has been changed altogether. The 
new line is not yet in full working order, and there are difficulties as 
to water supply in the Steppe; but, remembering the great ability 
of the Russians as railway engineers, and the triumphant success of 
F’rince Khilkoff and his able lieutenants in keeping open the Trans- 
Siberian Railway throughout the war, and completing the very val- 
uable and extremely difficult link round the southern end of Lake 
Baikal, it is not to be doubted that the Trans-Caspian line, which 
would form a base for an army to deploy upon preliminary to an 
advance upon Afghanistan, and which is now fed by two lines of rail, 
will soon be brought by one of them into effective communicatior 
with Moscow. Nothing will bring home to us better the strategic 
importance of the new line than the knowledge that troops from the 
heart of European Russia may now reach any place upon the Trans- 
Caspian line within little more than a week. The next move will 
certainly be to carry the line up the valley of the Oxus to a point 
within striking distance of Balkh. * * * 

“The Indian Government is certainly not oblivious of this grow- 
ing danger, and Lord Kitchener, since the first day he set foot in the 
country, has been contemplating it and preparing for it. The new 
conditions on the frontier explain all his military policy. They 
explain the conversion of‘some inefficient troops into police, the reduc- 
tion of the establishment in Madras, and the measures which are in 
hand for distributing the, Army strategically upon the frontier, and 
upon the lines that lead to the passes and approaches beyond the 
Indus.” 

The eighth article is a defense of the Militia System by voluntary 
enlistment, as opposed to the proposed compulsory service systen, 
in England. 

The tenth is interesting and timely: 
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“*’ NATIONAL AMBULANCE SERVICE. 


“By Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel William Hill Climo, M. D., 
Army Medical Staff (retired) .* 


“During the South African War, and for some time afterwards, 
the Army Medical Service met with much hostile criticism. Of the 
merits of the controversy, this is neither the time nor the place to 
form judgment; but it may be said as of most heated arguments, 
that much of this criticism was misdirected, and that an exaggerated 
importance was given to side issues. The all-important lesson of the 
war has yet to be put into practice; it is that the medical organization, 
which existed at the time of the war, and which still continues, does 
not comply with the demands of modern warfare (a) in regard to 
sanitation and (b) in relation to the care and treatment of the 
wounded on the battlefield and their subsequent disposal. Since the 
war much has been done to improve the conditions of the medical 
service by attracting candidates of higher professional attainments, 
and by affording opportunities for study, and by granting specia! 
rates of pay and accelerated promotion to those officers of the corps 
who maintain their professional knowledge, and who cultivate special- 
ties. In this good work distinguished members of the civil medical 
profession, who form an important moiety of the Medical Advisory 
Board, have largely contributed; but these improvements do not 
touch, save remotely, the present question, which is fundamental, and 
which lies at the root of medical efficiency in war. * * * The 
effect of sanitation in the field is to many a matter of conjecture, 
or of doubt, or of a pious opinion, which need not be acted on; but 
there can be no dispute about the horrors of war as revealed by the 
conditions of the wounded in modern battles. The experiences of 
the Spanish-American and the South African War are instructive, 
but the Russo-Japanese War, so far as it has gone, has thrown upon 
these conditions a still fiercer light; it is, therefore, from the narra- 
tion of these conditions, which are the direct consequences of modern 
warfare, that the necessity for a reorganization of the service will be 


*Readers of this magazine, who have so often enjoyed the privilege of 
considering Colonel Hill Climo’s views upon various medical subjects, will 
be interested to. learn that he has just won the gold medal of the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons of the United States, 1904, as the successful 
competitor for the “Enno-Sander Prize,’ which that association most 
queeey threw open to officers of the. British Medical Service —Ep. 
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shown, and that without a National Ambulance Service, medical effi- 
ciency in war is unobtainable. 

“Modern warfare throws upon the medical service a far greater 
responsibility for the treatment of the wounded than was the case 
when armaments were less powerful. 

“The removal of the wounded from the battlefield is dominated 
by military necessity, to which the welfare of the wounded has to 
give way. It is a military maxim to which every other consideration 
must yield, that the fighting force in front must be set free for 
further action, and that all impediments to its onward progress must 
be removed, but for the wounded rest is all important. Sir Frederick 
Treves, in his evidence before the Royal Commission on the South 
African War, pointed out how dangerous movement was to the 
wounded, and how desirable it was that the soldier should be treated 
as near as possibile to where he fell. He said:— 

“*The death-rate in war would only be very small if a small tent 
could be built over every man where he fell; it is the dragging about 
that kills him.’ 

“The first step in the removal of the wounded is their collection; 
the difficulties in doing so have been enormously increased by modern 
warfare; but, besides, these difficulties may be made still greater by 
topographical conditions such as are presented by jungles, under- 
growth, and high-standing crops. One of the most harrowing ex- 
periences of the battle of Liao-yang, was the dreadful state of the 
wounded who fell in millet crops to perish miserably before help 
could reach them. Similar experiences occurred in the Indian 
Mutiny, where the wounded mutineers fell in fields of sugar-cane 
and millet, unobserved until the vulture and the stench revealed the 
presence of the dead. From the collecting stations the wounded 
are removed to the dressing stations, to the field hospitals, and 
finally to the general and stationary hospital#in the rear. It is of 
paramount importance that after the first field dressing is applied 
wounds shall not be disturbed, except where urgent operative inter- 
ference is required; yet, as we see in the course of ordinary routine, 
the wounded are exposed:to a cycle of changes, any one of which 
may give rise to fatal results. 

“The disposal of the wounded after arrival at the collecting sta- 
tion has been, as we have seen, determined by military reasons, but 
beyond the question of supply and the sufficiency of the medical 
establishment there does not seem, except under very exceptional 
circumstances, any sound military reason why the wounded should 
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not be treated on, or in the immediate vicinity of, the battlefield, 
removal from the zone of fire being all that would be necessary. 
Supply does not seem to prevent any insuperable difficulty, for the 
transport required to move the sick and wounded would more than 
suffice to bring up supplies from the advanced depot, which at most, 
it is presumed, would not be further than five days’ march in the rear. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The plan for the improvement 
and enlargement of the Military 
Academy has been approved by 
a Board of Officers, consisting 
of the Secretary of War, a Lieu- 
tenant General (retired), the 
Superintendent of the Academy, 
and two disinterested and dis- 
tinguished architects. The 
money has been appropriated for 
this work ($5,500,000). The 


policy of the present administra- 
tion and the intention of Con- 
gress is that the work shall be 
carried on. and brought to com- 
pletion. 


The first and most important 
factor is to meet the present re- 
quirements, that is, as relates to 
the accommodation of officers’ 
and cadets’ living accommoda- 
tions, since at this time the bar- 
racks provided for a battalion of 
350 cadets is occupied by a total 
of 500 or 530. If it shall appear 
when the additional barracks are 
completed, that the accommoda- 
ions suffice for a greater num- 
ber of cadets than are at present 
appointed and with a further in- 
crease no more than two cadets 
shall be assigned to any one 
room, then, and not until then, 

‘may the number of cadets be 
moderately increased in the 
event that the requirements of 





Service shall so demand. It is 
thought, however, that it will be 
many years hence before a sec- 
ond increase of barrack room 
will be needed or the strength of 
the cadet battalion, or battalions, 
be brought to a figure very 
much greater than at present. 
It has been argued that it would 
be better, in the event of such 
contingent increase in the num- 
ber of cadets, say by one hun- 
dred per cent over and above the 
present complement, to modify 
the course of study for the sev- 
eral arms of Service, and have 
what some are pleased to call 
it, a second and even a third 
West Point. If tradition counts 
for anything in this land of irre- 
pressible progress, let us at least 
have but one West Point. 

A large majority of the Army 
we feel will respond to this sen- 
timent, and even those who may 
be earnest and sincere advocates 
for some new system of instruc- 
tion on lines in direction of bias 
or prejudice should carefully 
look into the individual history 
of the graduates of the Military 
Academy and there discover 
how absolutely absurd it would 
have been to have divided any © 
one class, at any period of its 
academic term, into two sec- 
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tions, the first half to serve in 
the Engineers, Ordnance and 
Artillery, and the second half in 
the Cavalry and Infantry. 

We speak of any period of 
the course, because from year to 
year there are radical changes in 
class standing, based oftentimes 
upon trifling shades of differ- 
ence in scholarship, some mem- 
bers excelling at one time in this 
or that subject, and at another 
falling behind in a portion of the 
course, in which in other years 
they “bring up all leaway.” 
Nothing will strike one more 
suspiciously in the record of the 
graduates of the Academy than 
the prominence attained by 
those who have been _ turned 


back one year for deficiency in 
discipline or some special study, 


and nothing is more evident to 
those who have carefully ob- 
served the detail system for per- 
manent appointment in technica! 
corps like that of the Ordnance, 
how small is the figure of West 
Point class standing. Competi- 
tive systems of examination, or, 
for the matter of that, in the 
pride of office consequent upon 
this competition and the nature 
of the duties which follow. This 
condition should be more pro- 
nounced in its effect in the fu- 
ture than if’ renewed details are 
to be based upon. efficiency in 
the past Service and the realiza- 
tion that ultimate and perma- 
nent assignment can only be at- 
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tained by that degree of merit 
compared to which the West 
Point standard is but its differ- 
ential, May we not, from such 
facts as are here presented, at 
least hope that the course of 
study at the Academy, whatever 
it may be, shall remain the same 
for all, serving as well the re- 
quirements of our Service in the 
future as it has done in the past. 
It is also well to remember that 
the instruction at the several, 
and many we may say, military 
schools throughout the country 
are turning out gentlemen and 
scholars who are as willing and 
ready to take the advance course 
of study at the several post 
graduate schools as are the 
West Pointers, so that it is a 
question for the distant future 
and not for the present that of 
making West Point anything 
other than what it has been and 
that it is. It serves its purpose 
well—let that well enough alone. 


* *« * 


INCREASE IN THE ALLOWANCE OF 
QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS STA- 
TIONED IN CITIES. 


The allowance of Commuta- 
tion of Quarters, as it is called, 
for officers of the Army sta- 
tioned in cities or other places 
where no Government quarters 
have been provided, have been 
altogether too small for a num- 
ber of years. The present al- 
lowance dates from the Civil 
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War, and, although adequate to 
that time, is no longer so. 

A Captain, for example, is al- 
lowed commutation for three 
rooms, each room being rated at 
$12 a month, consequently his 
total allowance each month is 
$36, and for this it is practically 
impossible to obtain suitable 
quarters in many of our citiés. 
A Major is allowed $48 a month 
and in cities like San Francisco 
it is not possible to secure a 
modest house for a family in a 
desirable locality for less than 
$55 or $60 a month, and even 
then the house obtained would 
by no means be the equivalent of 
the quarters furnished an officer 
of that rank. at any Army post. 

It has been proposed to in- 
crease the allowance by one 
room (12) for each grade of 
rank, and this is certainly a very 
modest request. 

Rents have increased consid- 
erably since the Civil War, and 
yet the Army officers’ allowance 
has remained the same. This 
has been a great hardship to 
officers on duty away from 
Army Posts, since they are com- 
pelled to pay each month a con- 
siderable amount out of their 
own pockets for what the Gov- 
ernment is supposed to provide. 

The Quartermaster General 
of the Army, the Paymaster 
General, the Inspector General, 
the Division and Department 
Commanders, the Chief of Staff 
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and the Secretary of War have 
all recomended an increase in 
the allowance, and it is evidently 
a necessity. Congress has the 
matter in hand and it is hoped 
that the increase will be granted 
without delay. 

Officers are not stationed in 
cities of their own volition, but 
by order of the War Depart- 
ment, and they are there of ne- 
cessity. Most of the department 
and division headquarters are lo- 
cated in cities. Purchasing Com- 
missaries, Depot Quartermas- 
ters, Paymasters, and officers in 
charge of medical supply depots 
are necessarily located there, for 
economy to the Government, as 
well as convenience in adminis- 
tration, and these officers should 
be furnished with quarters cor- 
responding to those they would 
have if they were on duty at 
their garrisons or posts. 


* * x 


THE ARMY CANTEEN OR POST 
EXCHANGE. 


The question of the sale of 
beer at Army canteens (or post 
exchanges, as they are now offi- 
cially called) is again before the 
public. There is no question 
whatever but that the sale of 
beer at canteens would conduce 
to the improvement of the sol- 
dier in every way. 

Company commanders are 
more directly interested in the 
welfare of the enlisted man than 
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any one else. They have the in- 
terests of their men at heart. 
they care for their comforts in 
every way. If the sale of beer 
at posts affected the discipline of 
the command disadvantageously 
the company commander would 
be the first to feel the effects. 
His troubles in the company 
would be materially increased, 
men would be getting into trou- 
trouble, court martials would be 
more frequent, and the company 
would be constantly losing its 
old soldiers in consequence. All 
' this would reflect on the com- 
pany commander, and he would 
soon be called upon to account 
for these deficiencies by his su- 
periors. 

Since, however, nearly all 
company commanders are in 
favor of having beer at the can- 
teens for the men, it is evident 
that they do not anticipate any- 
thing but good for the soldier to 
result. 

There are many men at every 
post who would be perfectly sat- 
isfied if they could have a glass 
or two of beer a day, and would 
seldom care to leave the post if 
they could get it there. But 
when they go out to get it, they 
are very apt to take more than 
is good for them, and also to 
take strong drink. 

The post exchange is practi- 
cally a club for the enlisted men, 
and all the profits go to his im- 
provement in a material way. 
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For example, a certain propor- 
tion of the profits are set aside 
for the company messes, and 
these sums are used to purchase 
articles not furnished by the 
Government ration, but which 
the men are fond of, such as 
milk, eggs, new vegetables in 
season, etc., or in addition to 
those furnished, when the latter 
are temporarily insufficient. For 
this reason the men prefer to 
buy at the post exchange, be- 
cause they know that the profits 
will be utilized for their own ad- 
vantage. 

The control of the sale of, beer 
is also a most important factor, 
for the exchange officer is held 
responsible that this is not 
abused, and that no man gets too 
much. 

Only officers on duty with 
troops can appreciate the advan- 
tages that would accrue were 
the sale of beer permitted, or 
fully understood what its ab- 
sence from the exchange has 
signified to the Army. Were it 
in any way disadvantageous, es- 
pecially in its effect on disci- 
pline, they would be the first to 
recommend its abolition. 

It is hoped that Congress will 
be sufficiently independent to re- 


' store this feature to the post ex- 


change, and can feel assured 
that, in that case, they will have 
the approval of the officers and 
the gratitude of the men, and 
that they will improve the Ser- 
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vice materially, and make the 
Army more useful to the coun- 
try, because more contented and 
disciplined. 

* * x 
THE INCREASE OF THE ARTILLERY. 


The necessity for increasing 
the artillery has become so great 
that any postponement of action 
in this mater will certainly mean 
inefficiency in our coast defense 
for some years to come. Every 
artillery post is so short of offi- 
cers and men that it is difficult 
te conduct the drills and target 
practice with any satisfaction, or 
even to properly care for the 
material. 

New posts and gun emplace- 
ments are constantly being 
turned over to the Artillery by 
the Engineers, and the Construc- 
tion of the works proposed is 
only half completed. 

The Artillery is still suffering 
from the last sudden increase 
and the consequent lack of ex- 
perienced officers in the lower 
grades, but it is rapidly working 
out of this condition. 

The ideal mode of increasing 
it would be a gradual increase of 
20 per cent. each year of the to- 
tal increase required, so that the 
complement would be filled in 
five -vyears, but this is neither 
practicable nor advisable, since 
the total increase is really need- 
ed now. 

The mode of increase pro- 
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posed by transferring three or 
more entire regiments of Cav- 
alry to the Artillery is too pre- 
posterous for serious considera- 
tion. In the first place our Cav- 
alry should not be decreased, as 
we have none too much and it is 
an arm which should be kept 
nearer the war strength than 
any other, since it is needed at 
once when war breaks out, and 
cannot be improvised. 

In the next place, these men 
and their officers have been 
trained to Cavalry service, have 
selected that branch, prefer it, 
and are at home in it. Think of 
the kind of Coast Artillery sol- 
diers they would make! 

Finally, would the authorities 
be justified in trusting the na- 
tion’s defenses, on which many 
millions have been spent, to such 
unskilful hands? For these 
Cavalry officers, fine soldiers as 
they are in the saddle, know 
knothing of Coast Artillery, but 
worse than that, their captains 
and field officers would enter the 
Artillery with high rank, and 
would command important posts 
with costly emplacements and 
armament. The latter would 
rank Artillery officers of over a 
quarter of a century of artillery 
experience ! 

Promotion is practicaly the 
only reward of good service in 
any army, and is the one great 
element of interest in military 
life. The Coast Artillery has 
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had little opportunity to distin- 
guish itself in action compared 
with Infantry or Cavalry, and 
promotion (both ordinary and 
extraordinary) has been slow. 
Majors of Artillery are contem- 
poraries of Colonels in the other 
branches. Why then take from 
them their chance of a little pro- 
motion by transferring cavalry- 
men to command Coast Forts 
and supersede Coast Artillery 
officers of good records and long 
service? 

The Artillery needs an_ in- 
crease very much, if the expens- 
ive material already provided is 
to be cared for properly and pre- 
vented from deteriorating. It 
needs it much more if the de- 
fenses of the country are to be 
kept in an efficient state for war. 

It will, therefore be true 
economy to make the increase 
that is required: it will be false 
economy to neglect this duty of 
the lawmakers. 


* *« * 


THE TORPEDO IN WAR. 


The war in the Far East has 
emphasized the importance of 
the torpedo, either as a fixed 
floating defense in the form of 
submarine mines in harbors and 
channels, or as a mobile weapon 
of offense fired from a torpedo 
boat. 

The principal destructive 
work of the Japanese fleet was 
performed by means of the tor- 
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pedo, fired from torpedo. boats. 
Had they possessed submarines 
or submersibles their action 
would have been far more de- 
structive and effective. 

On the other hand, had the 
Russians possessed an efficient 
system of submarine mines at 
Port Arthur, the Japanese would 
have found it far more difficult 
to attack the Russian ships in the 
roadstead. Submarines would 
also have greatly aided the de- 
fense, and shore batteries firing 
torpedoes would still further 
have improved the situation. 

These shore torpedo batteries 
are perfectly practicable,, and 
can be readily constructed to 
fire a torpedo twice the size of 
that carrigd on board ship and 
with higher velocity for a great- 
er distance. Such a torpedo can 
be given a velocity of over thirty 
knots for 4,000 yards range. 
These shore torpedo batteries 
were recommended by the En- 
dicott Board as part of our pres- 
ent system of coast defense. 

The lesson to all nations then 
is that coast forts must be pro- 
vided with a complete and ef- 
fective system of submarine 
mines, managed by men trained 
to the work; that these forts 


‘ must have under their control a 


number of torpedo boats and 
submarines to repel attacks eith- 
er on the mine fields or on the 
forts themselves; and that the 
coast defenses must be provided 
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with shore torpedo batteries, 
particularly where mines are dif- 
ficult to plant, as in strong cur- 
rents or deep channels, or where 
fogs may favor a run past the 
outer defenses. 


*x* * * 
LAND DEFENSES FOR COAST FORTS. 


The example of Port Arthur 
is very conclusive as to the ne- 
cessity of defenses on the land 
side of seacoast forts against at- 
tack by an army on shore. 

Without the ten strong forts 
covering the land approaches to 
Port Arthur that fortress would 
have fallen very promptly after 
Nogi’s army landed, and that 
army would have been available 
at Liaoyang, and would have 
given the Japanese a far more 
decisive victory there. 

Our system of fortification is 
more than half completed, but 
all our energies have been de- 
voted to fortifying the sea front 
thus far, largely because of the 
lack of funds for any other than 
the most serious needs, but also 
because the land front was con- 
sidered to be of minor import- 
ance. 

It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the stronger we make 
the sea front the greater the ne- 
cessity for fortifying the land 
front, because the more danger 
there will be of attack from that 


side. 
The lesson of Port Arthur is 
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too deeply impressed on the 
minds of all thinking men, how- 
ever, and will not soon be for- 
gotten. Yet the land defense of 
coast forts must not be put off 
until war comes, for it takes 
time to prepare it. 
*x* * %* 


RAPID FIRE GUNS IN COAST FORTS. 


The great authority on heavy 
artillery matters in this country, 
General Abbott, laid down the 
principle long ago that coast 
forts should have at least as 
many rapid-fire guns as a fleet 
can bring to bear on it. 

At Port Arthur, splendidly 
fortified as it was, there was an 
evident deficiency in this respect, 
otherwise the Japanese torpedo 
boats could not have approached 
the harbor entrance with impu- 
nity, as they did on a number of 
occasions. 

These also have been some- 
what neglected in our defenses, 
not that their importance was 
not fully appreciated, but be- 
cause the guns of heavy caliber 
were deemed more important, 
and take longer to construct, in- 
stall, and become familiar with. 

This lesson also has been 
learned and taken to heart, and 
will, no doubt, bear fruit in due 
season. 

2-2 
THE INCREASE OF THE MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


The Spanish War left the 
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Medical Department practically 
cas it found it, although all the 
line of the army had been great- 
ly increased. 

The splendid work of this 
‘branch of the army in Cuba and 
the Philippines, not only in the 
care of the sick and wounded, 
but in the prevention of disease 
and in eradicating yellow fever, 
will bear comparison with that 
-of any army in the world. 

The corps is far below what 
is needed for our present army, 
and there should be no question 
as to the grave necessity for in- 
‘creasing it at once. 


* * * 


THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The change from a permament 
‘corps to a detail system has se- 
riously affected this Department. 
The majority of its officers are 
experts and authorities in their 
various branches, and no more 
efficient corps of officers can be 
found in any army. 

Under the new system of de- 
tail all the advantages previous- 
ly held out to officers, which in- 
duced them to devote their best 
efforts to their work, are lost. 
The detail system cannot pro- 
duce the class of men now per- 
manently in the corps, because 
four years (the term of a detail) 
canot make an expert like those 
who have devoted their lives to 
the subject. 

The detail system undoubtedly 
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has immense advantages, and 
has improved every department 
to which it applies, it is therefore 
wise to continue it. But in the 
Ordnance Department such ex- 
ceptional work is required, and 
such special ability, that an in- 
crease of rank should go with 
the detail. That will at least 
help to overcome some of the 
difficulties of obtaining efficient 
officers. 
*x* * * 


THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR. 


The fall of Port Arthur marks 
the critical point of the war, in- 
asmuch as it insured the destruc- 
tion of Russian sea power in the 
Far East for the time being, and 
renders the problem of the Bal- 
tic fleet very difficult of solu- 
tion. 

The isolation of this fortress 
on the sea side began with the 
Japanese attack of February 8th, 
1904, but the communications on 
the land side remained open 
until May. On the 3d of May 
the Japanese made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to cut the railroad 
running into Port Arthur, but it 
was not until the 14th that this 
was finally effected. The isola- 
tion of this fortress, therefore, 
dates from May 14th, 1904, and 
it was surrendered on Jan. Ist, 
1905, after a most heroic defense 
of 231 days. 

To Russia Port Arthur was 
of great importance. Her only 
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sea ports in the Pacific were 
Vladivostok and Port Arthur, 
and of these the former is not 
available for a great part of the 
year. Moreover, Port Arthur 
is some 600 miles nearer the 
home naval bases than Vladi- 
vostok, and had splendid dock- 
ing facilities. To Japan Port 
Arthur itself had no great sig- 
nificance, except in so far as it 
protected the Russian squadron 
there. It was the destruction: of 
the squadron that Japan was 
striving to effect, and which led 
her to sacrifice so much of her 
naval and army strength in the 
attempt to reduce the fortress. 
Strategically, Port Arthur, 


as an element in the theatre of 
the land operations, had little 


significance. To the Russians, 
not unnaturally, it seemed proper 
to hold this, their only really val- 
uable seaport in the Pacific, not 
only for itself, but also to gain 
time for the strategic deploy- 
ment of their land army ; but, as 
is apt to be the case always with 
strong positions which become 
isolated by the operations of the 
campaign, it served only as a 
trap in which the garrison of 
30,000 men became lost to the 
field army, and the attempt to 
rescue the place nearly cost Rus- 
sia her field army itself. 

Sea power has been through- 
out and is still the deciding fac- 
tor in this war. To Japan it is 
absolutely essential, for if she 
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loses control of the sea her land 
armies will soon be forced to 
capitulate. To Russia it is im- 
portant as a means of supply for 
her armies, as well as a means of 
transportation of reinforcements 
and material, for which’ her sin- 
gle line of railroad is inadequate. 

The problem of the Baltic 
fleet is now a difficult one, unless 
it is prepared to fight the Jap- 
anese fleet. The fleet under 
Rojestvensky was able to coal at 
Vigo, in Spain, at Tangier, in 
Kamerun (Adama), and at Del- 
agoa Bay; while Voelkersam’s 
fleet coaled at Jibuti, a French 
port in the Red Sea. Both fleets 
entered the Indian Ocean, there- 
fore, well supplied -with coal, 
and assembled at Madagascar. 

The combined fleets comprise 
seven battleships, two armored 
cruisers, two protected cruisers, 
four small cruisers and twelve 
destroyers, besides four con- 
verted cruisers (formerly mer- 
chant steamers), five ships of 
the volunteer fleet, seven trans- 
ports and a hospital ship. 

The fighting fleet of the Jap- 
anese comprises five battleships 
and five armored cruisers. 

The two antagonists are con- 
sequently fairly equal in mate- 
rial, although the Japanese have 
the advantage in morale. 

It is, therefore, still possible 
for the Russians to regain com- 
mand of the sea, but the fall of 
Port Arthur compels them to: 
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make for Vladivostok as a tem- 
porary base. 

From Madagascar the most 
direct route appears to be via 
Chagos Islands, in the Indian 
Ocean, and then either through 
the Straits of Sunda (south of 
Sumatra) or the Straits of Mal- 
acca (north of Sumatra), and, 
after coaling at Saigon (a 
French port in Anam), proceed 
by the south of Formosa to 
Vladivostok. At Formosa, if not 
earlier, the opposed fleets will 
probably encounter each other. A 
glance at the map will show how 
difficult it will be for the Russian 
fleet to escape to its final port 
without a battle, since it must 
pass directly through the Jap- 
The Russian ships 
may, therefore, be compelled to 
fight with bottoms fouled, and 
perhaps an insufficient supply of 
coal. 

But if the Russian fleet pro- 
ceeds to the Far East at all, it 
must be with the determination 
to fight. If it is to be confined 
in Vladivostok it will sooner or 
later share the fate of the Port 
Arthur squadron. 

On land, the fall of Port Ar- 


anese lines. 


e 
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thur has relieved the army of 
Nogi, and made it available at 
the front. The army has had 
hard and continuous fighting for 
Over seven months, and requires 
rest and organization. But when 
it is fit for field service again, it 
can be taken to Newchwang by 
sea (since the railroad is prob- 
ably destroyed), and a march of 
ten days would bring it up on 
Kuropatkin’s right, where it 
would have a commanding po- 
sition threatening the Russian 
line of communications, and its 
action may prove decisive at 
Mukden. 

The fall of Port Arthur, there- 
fore, has an important bearing 
on the campaign at sea and on 
land. The Russian fleet, even 
should it succeed in reaching 
Vladivostok, will have great dif- 
ficulty in establishing sea supre- 
macy for lack of proper dock- 
ing facilities, which Port Arthur 
would have offered; and the 
army of Nogi can now reinforce 
Kuroki and give him the pre- 
ponderance on land. Should the 
Russian fleet, however, succeed 
in destroying the Japanese fleet, 
the Japanese victories on land 
will be of no avail. 
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CHAMPIONS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE moment of deadlock had ar- 
rived. The Russian coufter-attack, 
desperate though it had been, had 
failed to get home; but the Japanese 
infantry, immovable itself, was un- 
able to turn the mass of Russians 
from behind the fold in the ground 
which they had reached. Barely 
three hundred paces separated the 
muzzles of these opposing lines of 
blackened rifles. But that narrow 
green strip was impassable to both. 
‘To show upon it was to court almost 
certain death. Already the turf was 
littered with fallen men, and scarred 
and seared with the violence of 
plunging shell. But the artillery fire 
from both sides had now ceased, since 
from the gun positions it was impos- 
sible to discriminate between friend 
and foe. 

Lieutenant Tokugawa, of the —st 
Regiment of Imperial Japanese In- 
fantry, lay amongst his men, with his 
eyes fixed upon a slight mound mid- 
way between the firing lines. The 
five stones which served him as a 
head-cover gave him a scant loop- 
hole. The little mound attracted 
him. It was little more than a fairy 
ring—perhaps it was some Manchu’s 
grave; but it fascinated Tokugawa, 
and he made a mental measure of its 
distance. He was calculating if it 
should be the limit of the next rush 
when it was ordered. Tokugawa 
was a little man. But though his 
stature was small in the matter of 
cubits, his back was that of an 
athlete. He had the reputation of 


being the bravest and strongest man 
in the regiment, where all were brave 
and strong. 

That mound—innocent little heap 
of emerald green—was exercising its 
fascination upon another soldier. 
Two of the most sanguinary rushes 
made before the Russian counter- 
stroke finally failed had been led by 
a tall fair subaltern and a long- 
haired priest. Twice had these two 
placed themselves in front of a 
group of desperate men and striven 
to win their way to the Japanese bay- 
onets, and twice had rifle fire oblit- 
erated the attempt, leaving but a 
handful to regain the shelter of the 
dip. But the fair subaltern’s eye had 
caught the mound. It marked the 
possible place for a pause, and, set- 
ting his teeth, he marshalled his shat- 
tered sections for a last despairing 
effort. The afternoon sun caught the 
glint of the tapering bayonets as the 
obedient moujiks rose to their feet. 
A clatter of rifles brought into posi- 
tion passed down the Japanese firing- 
line as the watchful little eyes ac- 
cepted the warning. Up rose the 
youthful subaltern and priest, with 
perhaps twenty men behind them. 
One withering volley, and the at- 
tempt had failed almost before it had 
begun. The subaltern, the priest, and 
four others alone stood, and came 
racing for the mougd. Other rifles 
spoke. One by one the men stag- 
gered and collapsed. Now only the 
priest and officer remain. A few 
more steps and the scant haven will 
be reached. The priest, with his lank 
locks waving in the air, his crucifix 
aloft, sinks to earth as his legs be- 
come nerveless beneath him. Yet, 
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though he is fast becoming spent, he 
holds the emblem above him. But 
the youth! Tokugawa can now see 
his fair yet firm-set features, can al- 
most feel the flash from his blue 
eyes. The mud-spirts of striking 
bullets seem to entangle him; yet on 
he still comes. His life is surely 
charmed by that crucifix’ still held 
aloft with faltering strength in that 
taloned hand. A moment more and 
—he is down, behind the cover! 
The mound top is scarred and rent 
with ¢striking nickel. The crucifix 
is shattered with the hand that held 
it, as the priest collapses to a dozen 
wounds. A sleet of bullets sweeps 
the narrow margin, and then all is 
still again. 

A fierce light burns in Tokugawa’s 
eyes. He is unwinding the thong 
from his twohanded sword—the 
sword which his father wielded in the 
Rebellion—which his forebears in the 
direct line had wielded in a thousand 
fights for half as many years. His 
resolution once taken, nothing could 
shake it. The fascination of the 
mound was now changed to magnet- 
ism. He is on his feet—the true steel 
is bare in his hands, and he is rac- 
ing for the mound. A shout goes up, 
a cheer in which both sides join. 
The tall fair subaltern has jumped to 
his feet. The best blade in Tsarskoe 
Selo is bare in his hand—he has ac- 
cepted the challenge, and he stands 
with head erect at the base of the 
mound awaiting the onrush of his di- 
minutive adversary. As if by instinct 
the battle in the vicinity accepts the 
trial by champion, and both sides rest 
on their arms, even expose them- 
selves freely by rising to their knees. 

The moment is supreme. The 
bright sunlight; the green, with its 
groups of fallen men, the lesser 
wounded raising themselves pain- 
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fully to watch the coming issue; the 
war-bedraggled spectators shooting 
up as it were from the ground; the 
two main figures with a bright star 
of light on the ground behind them, 
as a sun-ray catches the shattered 
crucifix. Ten paces from the mound 
Tokugawa halts to catch his breath, 
for he has raced a hundred yards. 
The tall Russian lowers his guard, 
and bows slightly. He will take nc 
mean advantage. The little Japanese 
is quick to detect the courtesy im- 
plied, and, not to be outdone, instinct- 
ively inclines his head. Then, re- 
membering he is a soldier, he brings 
his bright blade to “the recover.” 
The Russian salutes likewise, and 
then they close in mortal combat. 
The Russian is the swordsman— 
Tokugawa the energetic and vigilant 
assailant. The blades flash high and 
low for a moment; the clash of the 
steel is audible to both fighting lines, 
in spite of “the din of battle raging 
with unceasing vigor all around’ 
them. Then a murmur goes up from. 
the on-lookers, a blade has been flung 
clear of the melee, and falls—falls 
beside the crucifix. A shout from 
the Japanese—Banzsai! banzai! ban- 
zai! It is the Russian who is dis- 
armed. Whether snapped, or shorn 
by the superior steel, his blade has. 
gone; he stands with nothing but the 
hilt in his hand. Banzai! The end 
has come, and the Russian onlookers. 
fiercely grip their pieces. The sub- 
altern springs back, and then hurling. 
the remnant of his faithless weapon 
at his adversary’s face, he closes upon: 


‘him with his naked hands. The mis- 


sile misses, and Tokugawa, with the 
agility of a squirrel, leaps sideways— 
the two-handed sword of his fathers. 
is raised to strike—the end has come, 
and the rifles quiver in the Russians’ 
hands. But no—the blow never falls; 
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with a side-sweep, which was the 
stoutest and noblest stroke that ever 
swordsman had struck, Tokugawa 
flings the weapon from him—twenty 
yards away it falls—and then man to 
man with naked hands the cham- 
pions close. Fair-haired giant and 
swarthy pigmy. It is all over in a 
few seconds. By some occult lev- 
erage—some subtle science, in which 
mind triumphs over muscle—Toku- 
gawa flings his great opponent to the 
ground, and kneels upon his chest. 
Again the cheer rings out. The 
Russians even join issue, for the 
magnanimity of the sword has not 
escaped them. 

Tokugawa jumps clear, and, ex- 
tending his hand, helps the Russian 
to his feet. For a moment the two 
men stand with hands clasped, look- 
ing into each other’s eyes. Though 
they cannot speak each others’ 
tongue, yet they read there that 
which no known language can ex- 
press. The Russian stoops and picks 
something from the ground. It is 
the shattered crucifix; he places it in 
his late opponent’s hand. Tokugawa 
tugs at the little chain at his breast. 
The link gives, and he passes to the 
Russian officer his seal and signet. 
Again the two men grasp hands, and 
then they salute and turn. The cheer 
rises afresh as they stride back to 
their respective lines. No finger 
touches trigger until both, after a 
farewell wave, are back to cover 
again. A moment’s pause. The Jap- 
anese reinforcements have arrived. 
A heavy fire, a shout, and then the 
mass of Japanese advance and drive 
the Russians from the field. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Imperial Vienna. An account of its 
history, traditions and arts. By A. 





February 


S. Levetus, illustrated by Erwin 
Puchinger, 8vo. $5 net. John 
Lane, publisher, 67 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


Special permission from the Em- 
peror of Austria to sketch buildings 
and palaces, such as the Hofburg, not 
ordinarily open for such purpose, has 
enabled the artist to add greatly to 
the interest and value of this book, 
the first to deal with the romantic 
capital throughout her different 
stages of development to the present 
day. The illustrations, over one hun- 
dred and thirty in number and for 
the most part in full page, are from 
sketches in line, crayon and wash and 
present a remarkable pictorial record 
of the history, architecture and life 
of the Imperial City. 


The Shu-King. John Lane, New 
York and London. 


The Shu-King, one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest book in the world, 
contains a world of wisdom. It is 
often attributed to Kongfukse (Con- 
fucius), and its precepts as originat- 
ing with him, but he was only a com- 
piler or restorer. He was a modern, 
being only 500 B. C., whereas Shu- 
King goes back to the deluge and 
brings down history at least 2,500 
years. Its advice, its rules, its laws 
of conduct are as vital, as true, as 
imperative to-day as when they were 
uttered at the dawning of the world 
when the stars sung together, for the 
stars regulated and controlled all 
things and events in those ancient 
days. 

Listen to this, “Do not saunter in 
pleasant ways nor devote yourself to 
luxury. Employing ‘other, listen not 
to traducers. Extirpate the wicked 
without hesitation. Do not. affect 
doubtful plans. Then all projects 
will be successful. Do not contra- 
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vene right principles in order to gain 
the people’s plaudits, but do not op- 
pose the people in order to indulge 
your own whims.” 

Contrary to general impression, the 
early belief and religion of China 
was purely material, and consisted in 
the worship of nature—above all, the 
heavenly bodies in their orbits and 
seasons. On them all was based. 
“Take into consideration that virtue 
consists in good government and 
government in nourishing the peo- 
ple.” 

Shintoism, the early religion of Ja- 
pan, was just the reverse, it was 
wholly spiritual. It believed in an 
ethereal connection between the liv- 
ing and the dead. It made helpful, 
loving, protecting beings almost gods 
of the departed, and believed in their 
continued everlasting presence on the 
earth a part of their family and aid- 
ing and advising them always. 
Hence their love and worship. 

The Chinese in these early times 
looked to the earth, tried to make it 
productive and bountiful and to ef- 
fect this studied the stars in thei 
courses and regulated their planting 
and sowing and cultivation by their 
prognostications. There is no _ inti- 
mation of a majestic spiritual, all 
powerful, all ruling, merciful or lov- 
ing deity, nor even of the local lim- 
ited gods and goddesses of the later 
Greeks. It was a worship of the ma- 
terial for practical purposes, and 
rather more a study of it than a wor- 
ship.- And so the dogmas were prac- 
tical for every’ day life and affairs. 

Divination was exercised and ques- 
tions were referred to the Great Tor- 
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toise, the same probably on whose 
back the Greeks perched the world. 
Standards of weights and measures 
were determined by tubes, whose size 
was regulated by the musical note 
they emitted. So there was a curious 
blending of the scientific and the ma- 
terial, and still through it all runs 
the thread of respect, if not wor- 
ship, of ancestors and progenitors. 
This book gives us an interesting 
insight into a curious condition of 
existence in the world wholly and 
strangely at variance with our mod- 
ern one and hardly conceivable by us. 
The notes by the translator are as 
interesting and instructive as the 
text of the work itself. 
KR: Bo R 


INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


The following table of importa- 
tions of the principal brands of cham- 
pagne that arrived at the port of New 
York during the year 1904 should be 
of considerable interest to lovers of 
the sparkling wine. 


MOET & CHANDON. .116,549 cases 
G. H. Mumm & Co.... 85,228 “ 
Pommery & Greno " 
Ruinart pere & fils.... 
Vve. Clicquot 
Piper-Heidsieck 

Louis Roederer 

Pol Roger 

Dry Monopole 


15,822 


Tabulated according to Custom 
House Statistics by Bonfort’s Wine 
and Spirit Circular, Jan. 10, 1905.— 
Adv. 
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Rear Admiral C. R. P. RODGERS, VU. S. Navy. 


Rear Admiral Rodgers, C. R. P., 
U. S. Navy; born November 14, 1819, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Appointed mid- 
shipman for Connecticut, October 5, 
1833. 
wine and sloop Vincennes, Pacific 
Station, 1834-36. Navy yard, New 
York, 1837. Sloop Fairfield and brig 
Dolphin, Brazil Squadron, 1837-39. 
Promoted to passed midshipman, 
July 8, 1839. Schooner Flirt, coast 
of Florida, 1839-40, and in command 
of schooner Phoenix, 1841-42, being 
actively employed in the Seminole 
war during those three _ years. 
Sloop Saratoga, coast of the United 
States, 1842-43. Commissioned as 
lieutenant, September 4, 1844. Served 
in Mediterranean Squadron in frig- 
ate Cumberland, 1843-45, and in store 
ship Lexington, 1845. Coast Survey, 
1846. Frigate Potomac, and sloop 
Albany, blockading Mexican coast, 
1847. Present and in the trenches at 
the reduction of Vera Cruz, and at 
the capture of Tuspan and Tabasco. 





Attached to frigate Brandy-- 





Coast Survey, 1848-49. Frigate Con- 
gress, Brazil Squadron, 1850-51. 
Frigate Constitution, coast of Africa; 
1852-55. Coast Survey, commanding 
steamer Bibb and schooner Gallalin, 
1856-57. Steam frigate Wabash, of 
the Mediterranean Squadron, 1858- 
59. Commandent of midshipmen at 
Naval Academy, 1860-61. Commis- 
sioned commander, October 15, 1861. 
Served in frigate Wabash as cap- 
tain, 1861-63. In command at the 
battle of Port Royal, November, 
1861. Commanded steam sloop Iri- 
quois, 1863-65, on special service. 
Commissioned captain, July 25, 1866, 
at the navy yard at Norfolk, 1865- 
67. In command of Franklin, Med- 
iterranean Squadron, 1868-70. Spe- 
cial service in Europe, 1871. Chief of 
bureau of yards and docks, 1871-74. 
Commissioned rear admiral, June 14, 
1874. Superintendent at the Naval 
Academy, 1874-78. In command of 
the Pacific Squadron, 1878-80. Sup- 
erintendent Naval Academy, 1881. 
Retired in 1881. Died in 1892. 











